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Contrasts 
By Cornelia Redmond 


OULD we know that the major chords 
were sweet, 
If there were no minor key ? 
Would the painter's work be fair to our eyes, 
Without shade on land or sea? 

Would we know the meaning of happiness, 
Would we feel that the day was bright, 
If we'd never known what it was to grieve, 

Nor gazed on the dark of night ? 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Not Persuasion, Facts, without persuasion, are far 


but Facts better than persuasion without facts, 


in winning souls for Christ. If we could only pre- 
sent Christ as he really is, how surely men would be 
drawn to him without the pressure of our clumsy 
urging! Says Mr. Sankey, out of his lifelong ex- 
perience: ‘‘ People come to Christ, I find, in a 
very simple way.’’ Not through argument or per- 
suasion, so much as through simple presentation of 
Christ as he is, do men accept him. This is a truth 


for preacher and teacher alike to have in mind. 
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How to We may use our best powers for 


Multiply Pain’ harm to ourselves. There was 
pain in the world, geologists tell us, before man 
came. But with the coming of man’s more complex 
and sensitive nature, pain became a new thing. 


And man does not stop with sensitiveness to the 


pain of to-day. By storing in his memory what he 
has endured, and by anticipating in his imagination 
what is yet to come, he gives pain a triple power 
over himself. If he would make up his mind that 
the evil of to-day is enough for to-day, he would 


suffer less, and find more joy in what is truly joyful. 
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Consoting Affliction, rightly accepted, is a 


the Consoler new power bestowed. A wife and 
mother, frail in body but stalwart in Christ, was 
called suddenly into bereavement by the death of 
her husband. To a friend who called on her in 
condolence she said, ‘‘ Why, we feel all glorified ! 
people come to comfort us, and it seems we comfort 
them.’’ She comforted those whose sympathies for 
her brought them heart pain. She had gained a 
new power through her new experience, as one glo- 
rified in affliction. 


this new power but by passing through the fires 


There is no other way to gain 


one’s self, —though one may pass through such fires 
and gaia nothing but a discontented and rebellious 
spirit. 
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Aré You Child Wo we count oursetves God's Cnil- 


or Servant ? dren, or God’s servants? Do we 
strive to acquit ourselves as dutiful servants, or as 
dutiful children, of God? Or are we, in either 
case, less concerned as to what we can do for God, 
What would 


we think of a child who was always counting on what 


than as to what God can do for us? 


he could get from his loving father, and who never 
seemed to have in mind what he could do to show 
his love and gratitude to that good father? Or, 
what should we think of a servant who seemed to 
have ever in mind what he was to receive from his 
wise and great master, and who seemed to have no 
thought of his duty toward that matchless master ? 
Children or servants, let us ever bear in mind our 
duty and privilege of service toward our Divine 
Father and Master. What evidence of this do we 
give in our daily prayers and actions ? 
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Gain of Fleas Nothing could be worse for a child 

and Mosquitoes than to have his own way,—to 
have everything that he wants, to have nothing 
that seems a trial to him. And, so far, all of us are 
as children. It is well for us that we are not put'to 
the test in this way. Every one of us has his trials 
continually, and it is good for us that this is so. We 
do not always know what is a blessing, and what is 
merely a trial. If we were to count up our bless- 
ings and our trials, we should make a good many 
mistakes in putting under the one head what God 
gave to us to be counted under the other. Our 
mistakes would be like a child’s when he counted as 
the ‘‘good’’ things given by his mother Only the 
sugar and the cake and the preserves, and counted 
as wholly ‘‘bad’’ things the mustard-plaster across 
his chest, the soda-mint tablets given to dissolve in 
his mouth when he had had too many sweets, and 
the ice-bags at the base of his brain to reduce his 
temperature in a fever. It is in such things, and in 
many others, that we have reason to be more grate- 
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ful for what we shrink from than for what we gladly 
welcome. One of Dr. Horace Bushnell’s most 
profitable volumes for thoughtful reading is his 
** Moral Uses of Dark Things,’’ 


the benefits, and so far the blessings, of things which 


in which he shows 


we are accustomed to think of as only evils. One 
chapter of this volume is ‘* Of Insect Infestations,’’ 
in which it is evidenced that much that we deem 
only an intolerable nuisance has a good side, which 
It is in 
the line of this thought of Dr. Bushnell’s, although 


we ought to recognize and be grateful for. 


more playfully put, that ‘*‘ David Harum ’’ expresses 
the belief that there is nothing wholly bad or useless 
in God’s world when he says, ‘*‘ A reasonable amount 
of fleas is good for a dog,—they keep him from 
broodin’ on bein’ a dog.’’ Are we sure that we 
fully recognize all the blessings we have to be grate- 
ful for ? 
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The Resistlessness of Fidelity 


OME power making toward success that would be 
resistless—who, in all this power-thjrsty race, 
would not eagerly cry out to possess such a gift? 
iets tatent, "says one or the world’s Wise nen. 
‘It is geniu$,’’ asserts another, ‘‘ combined with 


’ 


favorable circumstances.’ ‘* Nay,’’ says the Christ 
with finality of truth, ‘‘it is faithfulness in little 


things. If thou art faithful over a few things, I will 


make thee ruler over many things.’’ 
So simple a thing as fidelity in little things resist- 


less ! 


It is the Christ that has spoken it, and you 
will find that all nature, all history, all biography, 
rusn to prove his word true. 

Find a carpenter who is absolutely faithful in every 
detail of his work, and you may guarantee his suc- 
cess. Point to a clerk with a conscience that will 
not permit him to shirk the most trifling minutie of 
his assigned duties, and you may promise him a 
choice of the best clerkships in his town, Discover 
a professional man who no more fails to be faithful 
in trifling details than he does in the great things, and 
you may write him offhand an assurance of success. 


‘If I differ 


”? 


‘Genius is patience,’’ said Buffon. 
from other men at all, it is in patient thinking,’’ said 
the great Newton. ‘‘The men who have most 
moved the world have not been the so-called bril- 
liant men, but the untiring workers,’’ writes one, 
‘* How long will it take to learn to play the violin ?’’ 
asked a young man of the great violinist Giardini. 
‘*Twelve hours a day for twenty years together,’’ 
was his reply. 

Greatness in any direction is an accumulation of 
little faithfulnesses towering into sight of the world. 
Real accomplishment in any line comes, as the coral 
reefs are built, by the deposit of one tiny cell of 
fidelity to duty upon another, till thousands of un- 
noticed fidelities loom into visible greatness. An 
isolated instance of devotion to duty is like a single 
drop of rain. Days full of such stern fidelities are 
like a fall of rain bringing the life to flower and to 
fruitage. 

It is not difficult for us to see that in business or 
in the professions spasmodic performances of duty 
Running a life by 


are not likely to lead to success. 






jerks of effort is a good deal like running a railway 
engine on a track in which some of the rails are 
missing here and there. It is all right where the 
track is good, but destructive accidents will be in 
evidence where the rails are wanting. The call to 
be ruler over many things in the business and pro- 
fessional world must surely come to the one who is 
faithful over a few things. All our knowledge of men 
and history goes to prove the truth of the assertion 
of Christ on this point. 

As one talks with Christians, one becomes aware 
of a widespread desire among tiem for a deeper 
spiritual life, a yearning for greater conscious power, 
ampler attainments of character. Everywhere one 
finds a consciousness of lack, but so rarely a just 
understanding of the cause of this lack. We talk of 
the apostolic age and its rugged Christianity. We 
, read of the calm, sublime strength of the Christians 
of the Reformation, of the oak and iron men 
among the Scotland Covenanters. We look about 
us, and mourn to see spiritual pigmies on every 
hand. 

Oh, how plain the cause is! Unfaithful over 
the little things of the spiritual life, we find the 
greater things withheld. Do you ‘uink the mighty 
Christian giants of other days trifled with the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath, and made the day which God 
has set to be a solemn day of intercourse with him 
a day of travel, of trade, of pleasure-seeking? Do 
you think they weighed their sanctuary privileges in 
the balance with indolence, a novel, or a guest, and 
found the sanctuary duties of less weight than these 
last? How useless is our pleading for conscious 
power in prayer, while we are unfaithful in the habit 
of prayer! A hasty word of morning prayer, a 
hurried prayer of the wearied lips at night while the 
mind wanders, that is all, and yet we wonder why 
‘the niuch’’ of the deeper spiritual life is not ours ! 
Let those who long to enter into the deeperwucths 
and assurances of the Christian life ‘‘mark how 
Baxter stained his study walls with praying breath, 
how Luther and his companions were men of mighty 
pleading with God, how John Knox grasped all 
Scotland in the strong arms of his prayer of faith, 
how. Whitefield got his power in closet pleading, and 
cr Finney sought on his knees that influence which 
" shook a whole land.’’ Only he who keeps in touch 
with God has either power or vision. Faithless in 
prayer, is it any wonder that weakness and blind- 
ness and doubtings accompany our fitful prayer-life? 

Absolute fidelity in the performance of all the 
duties that naturally belong to 2 Christian—how 
much rarer it is than it should be! A Sunday- 
school teacher, realizing the sacredness of her re- 
sponsibility, determines not to be absent a single 
Sunday from her class, or a single evening from 
teachers’-meeting. Through wind and storm, heat 
and cold, weariness and indisposition, she keeps 
her pledge to herself.. Her fidelity is so unusual a 
thing that it becomes the subject of general com- 
ment. More than one good, easy-going church- 
member calls her a fanatic ; but—mark it well—it is 
from the number of such fanatics that God always 
chooses those whom he makes the mighty leaders 
and captains in his army. 

Moody, greeting a young lady who was present at 
one of his afternoon meetings, found that she was a 
Christian, and that she taught a class in a mission 
Sunday-school. ‘‘ Who taught your class this after- 
noon ?"’ Moody asked pointedly. 

’ 7 don’t know. But there are only five little 
boys in the class.’’ 

“Is that the way you do the Lord’s work? Only 
five little boys! Why, there may be a John Knox 
or a Whitefield there !’’ 

“He that is faithful im that which is least is 
faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in the 
least is unjust also in mwch.’’ Here we have the 
reason why little fidelities and little injustices are 
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crucial. The temper of the mind which permits 
stealing a penny is of the same kind as that which 
leads to the theft of thousands of dollars. . The 
flabbiness of character which made Moody’s Sunday- 
school teacher easily shuffle off her duty, is identical 
with that which makes an Arnold betray his country. 
The essential thing is quality in soul-fiber. Gold 
is gold in a baby’s tiny ring or in a massive image. 
Straw is straw in a slender wisp or in the tall stack. 
Fidelity in trifles will be fidelity in world-great 
things. Fickleness in trifles will be flabbiness in 
great undertakings. 

And how marvelously does the Master bless our 
little fidelities! We give him a little loaf and a few 
fishes of service, and, lo! he feeds a multitude with 
them. Some one has pointed out, and illustrated the 
fact, that all the great world-reform movements are 
the outgrowth of some individual's fidelity to duty. 
Two English girls are’ moved to go to the Crimea to 
care for the wounded soldiers. The result? The 
Red Cross Society, encircling the world with its 
tender ministrations, A few young men gather in 
an upstairs-room to pray for heathendom. What 
follows? The greatest religious movement of mod- 
ern times, the gigantic missionary enterprises of the 
century. A few Christian women in ah Ohio town 
yield to an impulse of duty to fight the liquor traffic. 
The outcome? The world-encircling Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. A man gathers a 
few ragged children from the streets on Sunday, and 
tries to instruct them. The result? The Sunday- 
schools of Christendom. Ah, ‘‘ He who unites grains 
of sand to make planets, and rays of light to make 
suns, and drops of water to make the limitless 
ocean,’’ knows how to take our little fidelities in 
service and make of them world-wide reform move- 
ments of resistless power ! 


%% 


Motes on Open Letters 


When a statement of historic fact is 
made in these pages, especially when 
it is made by the Editor, or by one 
who in any sense represents the jour- 
nal itself, it is well to have it closely scanned. If an 
error has been made, it ought to be corrected. If the 
statement is correct, but is different from what has been 
generally supposed, it is well to have it challenged, in 
order that it may be confirmed and shown to be the 
truth. Not long ago, the Editor, under his own name, 
gave a personal reminiscence of the successful struggle for 
the Sunday closing of the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 
And now a valued correspondent of The Sunday School 
Times in New Jersey very properly calls in question the 
Editor's statement as to the main factor in that remark- 
able struggle by this courteous inquiry : 


What Porced the 

Sanday Closing 

of the Centennial 
Exhibition ? 


I have read with great interest your communication in The 
Sunday School Times on.“ Fighting for Sunday Closing in 
Centennial Year,"’ and am anxious to know whether my father 
was wrong in his version of the matter, for he claimed that it was 
Mr. Corliss's position that settled the question, when he said that, 
when he engaged to furnish power for the Exposition, it was -un- 
derstood that the engine was to run six days out of the seven, and 
that they might open the buildings on Sunday, but that his engine 
should not furnish power upon that day. My father was always 
considered very accurate in his statements, especially concerning 
historical events. At the same time, he may have been misin- 
formed. 1 write in order that your recollection of the circum- 
stances, as they occurred, may be called upon to aid in the 
decision.~ My anxiety to reach the truth in the matter must be 
my excuse for trespassing upon your time. 


There was some talk by Mr. Corliss, in the private 
meetings of the Centennial Commission, of his purposed 
refusal to run his great engine seven days of the week. 
The question whether he could do that, under the terms 
of his agreement, was in discussion. The Editor had 
this information from Mr.- Corliss at the time. But it 
was found that, even if his engine were stationary on 
Sundays, that of itself would not secure the Sunday clos- 
ing of the gates. As the Editor stated in his article, the 
main factor in the organized endeavor to force the open- 
ing was money-making by railroads and outside parties. 
Even though the Corliss engine were stationary, the Main 
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Building, Horticultural Hall, the Art Building, and the 


many other attractions ot the Exhibition, would be suf- 
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ficient to draw €xcursionjsts and other visitors in> great Bs 


crowds. This fact was made known to Mr. Corliss, and 
in the formal discussion on the subject, in the open 
session of the Centennial Commission, his proposal to 
refusé to run his engine Sundays was not given con- 
sideration, as a reference to the daily press reports of 
that time will show. The statement of the Editor was 
based on personal knowledge, as an interested observer 
at the time, and on full written memoranda made then, 
It must stand as historic fact. 


Rights and Wrongs ‘*Long’’ and ‘short’’ are relative 
of a Sunday- terms, not merely as compared with 
School Service each other, but considered by them- 

selves. A long day is a term that means one thing in 

Norway, and quite another thing in Egypt. When 

Abraham Lincoln was asked what he thought was the 

proper length for a man’s legs, he answered shrewdly, | 

«« Well, I always thought a man’s legs~ ought to be long’ 

enough to reach to the ground."’ There was wisdom in 

that answer. The terms ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short"’ change 
with the changing times. Before the days of railroads 
and telegraphs a sermon of an hour long or a prayer of — 
half that length was not considered ** long,”’ but it would’ 
be now. This fact is to be taken into account in de- 
ciding what is the proper length of a public religious 
service in city or country, in connection with other ser-' 

Vices, or as the one service of the day. An energetic - 

Sunday-school worker in Ontario, who is exercised on 

this general subject, comes with the following specific 

question : . , 

I ask your opinion on a subject that is exercising my mind con- 
siderably of late. How long, to be profitable, ought a Sunday- 
school to be in session? In out church there aré two preaching 
services,—morning and evening,—and Epworth League after the 


evening service, and class-meetings after the morning serxice. 
Our Sunday-school begins at 2.30 P. M. 


In many, very many, places, especially in pioneer 


communities, or in remote neighborhoods in large town-::” 


chips, the Sunday-cchool ic the only religious gathering 
on the Lord’s Day. In such a case: its members can” 
profitably remain together and continue their exercises. 
of worship and of Bible study for a much longer session 
than where the Sunday-scheol is only one~ service of 
several on the Lord’s Day. An hour and a half or two 
hours is by no means an unusual or unreasonable length 
for such a session. In other communities the Sunday- 
school is counted merely an appendage of the ‘‘regular 
services’’ of the Lord’s Day, meeting just before or just 
after the forenoon service of worship. In such a case 
the time of the Sunday-school must be limited by the 
pressure of the other services and by the physical and 
mefital strength and capacity of the teachers and pupils. 
Without attempting to decide just how long a Sunday- 
school session can be profitably continued in, any one 
place, it can be asserted’with positiveness that the Sun- 
day-school, as the place of church Bible study, is a 
‘«regular service.’’ as truly so as any religious. service of 
the day or of the year. As such it is entitled to a place, 
to as good a place as any other service ; to time enough, 
and the best time. If this is not already secured in any 
community, there is a call there for a persistent, vigor- 
ous missionary effort until it 2s secured. In the case of/ 
the Ontario community reported from, it is evident that 
there are more regular religious services each Lord’s Day 
than any one man, woman, or child can attend, or ought to 
attend. And doubtless there are many other communities 
similarly provided, or where there are similar temptations 
to excess. There may not, indeed, be any more services 
there than are needed in that community for the different 
ages and classes, but there are altogether too many for 
any one person to attend. In such a case it is the Chris- 
tian duty of a child of God to refrain from excess or 
gluttony in religious indulgence of the appetite. To in- 
culcate this truth is a plain duty of the Sumday-schoo) 
superintendent in his sphere. Just how long the Sun, 
day-school session should be, while crowded in with 
less important services, as now, it is not easy to say ; bit 
it can be said without hesitation that teachers and pupils 
there can be urged to save their best strength for this 
God-appointed service of Bible study and worship. 
When this is done, the superintendent can strive to keep 
the exercises within those limits which will enable all to 
share them without wearisomeness or exhaustion. 
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‘ From Contributors 


Admiral John W. Philip, the Best- 
Loved Man in the Navy 


By Wilton Merle Smith, D.D. 


T WAS a particularly noble life which closed in the 
death of Admiral John W. Philip, just the kind of a 
life that needs most often to be framed and hung up 
before the young men of our land. It united all that is 
glorious in heroism with all that is beautiful in a stain- 
less Christian life. No one of our great soldiers came 
out from the late war with more universal honor and 
respect. The beautiful sentiment expressed in his 
words when the Oquendo was sinking, ‘‘ Don't cheer, 
boys ; the poor devils are dying,’’ will long live as an 
utterance of a noble heart. And the scene on the deck 
of the Texas when Admiral Philip asked the officers and 
men to tncover their heads and give silent thanks unto 
God for the victory, is surely one of the finest scenes in 
history. 

The secret of this man's power and life lay in his 
faith. He walked with God. Some who think that 
piety enervates and unmans may dwell very profitably 
upon such a life as Admiral Philip's. He was efficient in 
every part of his life and work, —as a navigator, almost 
unequaled ; as a disciplinarian, beloved ; as an officer 
on land or sea, everything he put his hand to felt the 
thoroughness of his touch. He had, too, that sound 
judgment that never made mistakes. His faithful- 
ness, wisdom, tact, and remarkable efficiency brought 
again and again the commendation of the Government. 
When he took the battleship Texas, called the ‘‘ hoodoo 
ship,’ all the sailors wanted to go on the Texas because 
they loved its captain. . His popularity was so great that 
he has been Often called the ‘‘ best-loved man in the 
navy.”’ 

The secret of it all lay in his Christian living. It has 
been the privilege of the writer to see Admiral Philip's 
Bible. _ It.is marked and thumbed.a.c_few._Biblesare. 
He recorded in it the fact that he had read the Old Tes- 
tament through twelve times, and the New Testament 
thirty-four times. In the fourteenth chapter of John, 
every verse except three is heavily fnarked. There is 
hardly a chapter in the Bible—not one in the New Tes- 
tament—that is not marked. The most heavily marked 
chapters are the fourteenth of John and the eighth of 
Romans. ‘The most heavily marked verse is, ‘* Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, him will 1 confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven.’’ This was 
marked probably in 1885, when the Admiral, then forty- 
* five years of age, confessed Christ by uniting with the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of San Francisco. 

‘He was a man, too, of prayer. He said to the chap- 
lain of the Texas, just after the battle of Santiago, ‘It 
was all in answer to prayer.'’ He has said the same 
thing to the writer. His life was a life of prayer, and 
his fight was a fight of faith. 

Although it was his greatest cross to speak in public, 
yet he was constantly standing on the platform of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations to confess his Lord. 
Those who heard him in the gospel tent in New York 
a year ago, say, he ‘‘had just come to answer to his 
name, and let men know where he stood,"’ will not 
soon forget that noble confession. He has lately secured 
$300, ooo from a noble Christian woman to build a naval 
Young Men's Christian Association building at the navy 
yard in Brooklyn. Nothing interested him so much, in 
the last year of his life, as this work among the sailors 
and employees in the navy yard. In ten days he was to 
have spoken in Minneapolis at the dedication of a new 
Young Men's Christian Association building there. 

This picture of a hero, loved and venerated by this 
land, who was also a hero of faith, ought to be framed 
in the hearts of all the youth of this land. It shows 
that faith in God can make manly men, great men, 
heroic men,—that Christianity adds enormously to the 
power and -glory of a life. It discloses also that the 
sécret springs of noble heroism and manly faith are 
found in faithfulness to God's Word and to the closet. 
This man was loved as few public men have been loved, 
was known far and wide, not only as a man of highest 
and noblest character, but a man fearless, equal to every 
emergency; masterful, and heroic. When the new 
honor roll of faith, the new eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
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is written, high up on the list among those whom Heaven 
loves will be written the name of the sailor, the heroic 
soldier, the noble friend, the magnificent Christian 
admiral, John W. Philip. 
New York City. 
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A Lesson from Peter the Rock 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HOUSANDS of pages have been written on Christ's 
words to Peter: ‘*On this rock I will build my 
church.’” May not Peter's own writings about the 
‘‘ living rock,’’ the ‘‘sure foundation,"’ throw some light 
on the meaning? Peter says nothing of himself as be- 
ing more than any other Christian. Quite humbly he 
refers to the word, ‘‘stone of stumbling,’’ which Jesus 
used so sharply on that memorable day. 

But writing to Christians he says: ‘‘To whom coming 
as to a living stone, ye also as living stones are built.’’ 
Was not Peter the first stone on the foundation upon 
whom the next living stones rested? Was not Peter the 
one who led thousands to Christ on the day of pente- 
cost, the first to open the door of faith to the Gentiles? 
Let us not deny him this primacy. But let us learn this 
from bim ; That we, who through some Christian have 
learned of Christ, must so live ghat another can learn 
Christ through us,—that we, who jave restéd the weight 
of our faith and hope on the ‘testimony and life of 
another, and so have been built upon the true founda- 
tion, must ourselves be living stones, able to win the 
confidence and support the weight of some one else. 
Each living stone ‘that is built up upon another must, in 
its turn, become the foundation for another. Supported 
myself by another, I must myself support another. 

‘« Now therefore ye are. no more strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God ; and are’built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone ; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together .groweth unto a holy .temple in the Lord’’ 
(Epi. 2°: 19-21). 

Every stone in a growing temple stands in this double 
relation, —laid-on the course below in trust, and bearing 
up in trustworthiness the course above it. 

New York City. 
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Shall We Send Our Girls to 
Boarding-School ? 


By Julia A. Eastman 


Miss Eastman and her sister were the founders, and for eigh- 
teen years associated principals, of Dana Hall School, Wellesicy. 


is HE difficulties of education stare me in the face 
whenever I look at my own four boys.’ 

These words of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, written two 
generations ago, find an echo in the heart of many an 
American parent to-day. Sixty years have seen many 
‘changes in the methods of education. Schools have 
been multiplied and enlarged. © They are as the trees of 
the wood in number and variety of type. But the prob- 
lem of the boarding-school still awaits solution in not a 
few of our homes. 

Shall the daughter be sent away from home for her 
education? Shall she be taken from the sheltering love, 
the gentle restraints, of family life, and brought face to 
face with the temptations of a strange environment? Is 
not the certain risk greater than the possible advantage ? 
In short, is not a good home the best place for a young 
girl ? 

In answer to these questions, it may be said that the 
good school supplements the good home. The parent 
nest, however well constructed and conducted, is not 
the best place for the fledged bird. There comesa time 
when a transfer is an advantage to a girl. 

Lessons of early training at home become concrete 


and practical in the school. There is a call for per- 


Editor’s Note.—Miss Eastman's article is one of a series of 
exceptional interest on present-day schools and educati.n now 
tunning in these columns. ‘‘ What Should Education Do for 
Women?" by President Caroline Hazard, and ‘* Going to College 
by Mail,"’ by Professor George E. Vincent, are articles in the 
series that have already appeared. Other articles shortly to 
appear are: “‘ Where Shall We Send our Boys to School ?” by 
President Robert Ellis Thompson ; ‘‘ What Can Military Train- 
ing Do for Boys?" by Colonel A. L. Mills; and “ Athletics ia 
Schoolboy Life,”’ by Dr. John Meigs. 


sonal decision and independent action, and character 
is strengthened thereby. Habits of Self-reliance are 
formed, and experience works in the direction of a wise 
womanliness. 

In the larger community of the school, a pupil is 
helped to form a reasonable estimate of her own values, 
The individual unit diminishes in importance. What 
may be termed the factor of the first personality is less 
significant and assertive, and this, to the somewhat over- 
indulged American daughter, is usually. a gain. Small 
preferences must yield to the general good. What it 
will not answer for all to do, it will not answer for one to 
do. This fundamental principle of action, self-denial 
‘« for the public good,’’ is learned by many a girl for 
the first time inside the world of a private school, Loy- 
alty to the school as a school is a motive powerful in its 
appeal and ennobling in its influence. 

It is to be remembered that the circle of the school 
life furnishes a broader range of acquaintance. To the 
young in the companionship of the young, experience is 
full of zest and vitality. In the boarding-school of to- 
day the forecast of old finds fulfilmént,—many have 
been brought from far, and the ‘‘daughters from the 
ends of the earth.’’ From this meeting of the East and 
the West in the affiliations of the class-room and the 
corridor there often result life-long friendships. ‘I 
learned most, when in college, from the men of my own 
age,’’ writes one of the noblest men of our time. 

‘« But even this is an element of danger,’’ I hear some 
anxious mother say ; ‘‘I dread these intimacies,'’ In 
reply to this let me say that a girl from a good home 
usually may be relied upon to ‘‘look up, and not down,"* 
in choosing her school friends, 

In the outlook of life « the lion in the way’’ may be 
imagined lurking round nearly any corner, yet very few 
are slain in our streets. A boarding-school is like a sea 
voyage. One vessel may go down, but a thousand out- 
ride the storm, and reach the desired haven ; and for one 
girl weakened in health or moral fiber at school, hun- 
dreds go back to their fathers and mothers strengthened 


in body, developed in mind, matured in character, bet- 
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home and a woman's place in the world, 

Granting, then, the advantages of a good boarding- 
school, the next question is, How shall we make our 
selection? The known reputation of a school means 
much. Does it stand for solid or superficial work ? 
And which of these do you desire? Let circulars of dif- 
ferent institutions be sent for, and studied with careful 
scrutiny. The year-book of a school is prepared with a 
view to the giving of needed information to parents, 
There is a wide range in the matter of expense, and the 
difference between the school where the yearly bills ex- 
ceed a thousand dollars and the school where they fall 
below half that figure is a difference rather in non- 
essentials than in essentials. 

The temperament of your child will decide you in the 
selection of the large or the small school. A shy girl 
will sometimes unfold best among many companions, 
but oftener the limited number of pupils, where each 
girl is near enough to her teacher to receive personal 
suggestion and correction, is found to be more satis- 
factory. ; 

You will look for a healthy location. It is no vain 
boast of the head-master of a boys’ school in New Eng-- 
land when he sets down in his circular the fact that his 
town is, by actual vital statistics, ‘‘ the healthiest in the 
state.’’ 

It is well to remember that an atmosphere of study in 
a school is a source of moral restraint. It was for the 
‘‘idle hands,’’ according to Isaac Watts, that Satan 
fuund mischief to do, and he finds it most readily to-day 
for idle heads in schoolrooms where there are no am- 
bitions in the way of scholarship. 

The parent will, if possible, visit a school before de- 
ciding in its favor. If one cannot do this, one may, 
perhaps, meet some teacher, or, failing that, make the 
acquaintance of a fermer pupil of the school. A mature 
and right-minded girl is very valuable under such cir- 
cumstances. She knows what she is talking about, and 
she will give, in an hour's conversation, mom informa- 
tion than a parent can gain from three months of cor- 
respondence. 

Many questions will come up to be answered. Is the 
health of the pupil carefully guarded in this school? Is 
there good nursing in case of illness? What are the 


regulations as to fresh air and exercise? Is the tabla, 





well supplied? Are meals served as in a fefined and 
well-ordered family? Are ‘‘ the small, sweet courtesies 
of life’’ remembered in the relations between teachers 
and scholars? There are deeper questions than these, 
but every mother will wish to have her mind set af rest 
on the minor points. 

Above all, let the parent look for a school where the 
principal is endowed with what have been termed the 
three requisites in a teacher,—‘‘ the spirit of love, and 
of power, and of a sound mind.*’ Such a woman will 
“influence for yood every girl who is placed under her 
care... The atmosphere of the school will be wholesome 
and morally tonic. There will be no need of a penalty 
more severe than for a girl to be told by her teacher- 
friend, «‘1 cannot trust you.’’ Pupils there will not only 
be governed, they will learn self-government. ‘We 
are trying,’’ said a wise woman, ‘‘ to teach these girls 
say ‘No’ to themselves."’ 

I have been asked what manner of girl should not be 
placed in a boarding-school. One who is distinctly an 
invalid, who requires constant medical attendance, and 
who can only do intermittent class-room work. A deli- 
Cate girl is often strengthened by the regular regime of 
school life, but a school is not a hospital. Moreover, a 
school is not a reformatory, and a pupil who has a moral 
obliquity which prevents her telling the truth as to writ- 
ten examinations, for instance, needs the close guard of 
the home. A teacher must answer two questions,—lIs 
the school good for the girl ?_ and Is the girl good for the 
school? ‘*I should be ashamed'’'—to quote again from 
Dr. Arnold—‘‘to take a boy from his father if I did not 
“realize the fearful responsibility of the act."’ 

In closing this article I would like to allude to 
something which occurred a few weeks ago in a New 
’ England village. It was on the occasion of the funeral 
services of a woman who had for many years been at the 
head of a well-known school for girls in that place. Two 
generations had been her pupils, and the church was 
filled that day with a vast number of these women, gray- 
haired, many of them, who had come together from 


near and far to pay their last loving tribute of respect to 
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and uplift to them nearly all through their life. 

From the Pacific coast and from the other side of the 
ocean messages had been sent, and the flowers with 
which the church was filled spoke for loving hearts of 
old pupils present and absent. There were hundreds 
of women all over this land and other lands to whom 
the news of this death brought a pang as of a mother’s 
passing away, and this because she had done them good, 
and not evil, through every day of that old boarding- 
school life. It was a great company of mourners who 
stood beside her there as she lay among their flowers in 
the peace, of her last sleep,—this woman who had lived 
her life to the blessed fulness of its fourscore years, 
active, beneficent, strong, in ‘‘ the spirit of love, and of 
power, and of a sound mind."! And such, in its best 
expression, may be the influence of a good boarding- 
school. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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The Boy that Was Scaret o’ Dyin’ 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


Editor's Note.—With this number Mrs. Slosson brings to a 
close the quaint tales of Story-Tell Lib. The many friends whom 
Lib has made for herself will be glad to know that the entire 
series of these stories of hers is to be issued at an early date in 
attractive book form. The book will be reviewed in The Sunday 
School Times when it appears. 


HAVE told you that little Lib was a delicate child, 
and that she grew more and more fragile and weak 

as the summer went on. In the hot, dry days of August 
she drooped like a thirsty flower, and her strength failed 
very fast. Her voice, though still sweet and clear, lost 
its shrillness, and one had to draw very close to the 
little speaker that he might not lose a word of the sto- 
ries she told. Aunt Jane York often came out to us 
now, anxious and fussy, talking fretfully of and to little 
Lib, feeling the small hands and feet to see if they were 
cold, and drawing the shawl closer around the wasted 
form. 1 know she loved the little girl, and perhaps she 
wished now that she had shown that love more tenderly. 
She talked freely, in the very presence of the child, of 
her rapid decline and the probability that she would not 
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‘last long."’ Lib said nothing concerning her- own 
condition, and showed no sign of having heard her 
aunt's comments. But one day, when Miss York, after 
speaking very freely and plainly of the child's approach- 
ing end, had gone indoors, Lib announced, in a low, 
sweet voice, a new story. 


The Boy that Was Scaret o’ Dyin’ 


Once there was a boy that was dreadful scaret o’ 
dyin’. Some folks is that way, you know ; they ain't 
never done it to know how it feels, and they're scaret. 
And this boy was that way. He wa'n't very rugged, his 
health was sort o’ slim, and mebbe that made him think 
about sech things more. °*T any rate, he was ter’ ble 
scaret o>’ dyin’. ‘Twas a long time ago this was,—the 
times when posies and creaturs could talk so’s folks 
could know what they was sayin’. 

And one day, as this boy, his name was Reuben,—I 
forget his other name,—as Reuben was settin’ under a 
tree, an ellum tree, cryin’, he heerd a little, little bit of 
a voice,—not squeaky, you know, but small and thin 
and soft like,—and he see 'twas a posy talkin’, ‘Twas 
one o’ them posies they call Benjamins, with three-cor- 
nered whitey blowths with a mite o’ pink on 'em, and it 
talked in a kind o’ pinky-white voice, and it says, 
‘What you cryin’ for, Reuben?” And he says, 
‘**Cause I'm scaret 0’ dyin’,’’ says he; ‘+I'm dreadful 
scaret o’' dyin’.”’ Well, what do you think? That 
posy jest laughed,—the most curus little pinky-white 
laugh 'twas,—and it says, the Benjamin says : ‘‘ Dyin’ ! 
Scaret o’ dyin' ? Why, I die myself every single year 
o’ my life.’ ‘* Die yourself!*’ says Reuben. ‘‘ You're 
foolin’ ; you're alive this minute."’ ‘‘’Course I be,"’ 
says the Benjamin ; ‘‘ but that’s neither here nor there, 
—I' ve died every year sence I car. remember.'* ‘‘ Don't 
it hurt?’ says the boy. ‘‘No, it don’t,’’ says the 
posy ; ‘‘it's real nice. You See, you get kind o° tired 
a-holdin’ up your head straight and lookin’ peart and 
wide awake, and tired o’ the sun shinin’ so hot, and 
the winds blowin’ you to pieces, and the bees a-takin’ 
your honey. So it’s nice to feel sleepy and kind o’ hang 
your head down, and getcloapies and cleepier, and then 
find you're-droppin’ off. . Then you wake up jest 't the 
nicest time o' year, and come up and look ‘round, and 
—why, I like to die, I do.” But someways that didn’t 
help Reuben much as you'd think. ‘I ain't a posy,’’ 
he thinks to himself, ‘‘and mebbe I wouldn’t come up.,"’ 

Well, another time he was settin’ on a stone in the 
lower pastur’, cryin’ again, and he heerd another curus 
little voice. “Twa'n't like the posy’s voice, but "twas a 
little, wooly, soft, fuzzy voice, and he see ‘twas a cater- 
pillar a-talkin' to him. And the caterpillar says, in his 
fuzzy little voice, he says, ‘‘ What you cryin’ for, Reu- 
ben ?'' And the boy, he says, ‘‘ I'm powerful scaret o’ 
dyin’, that's why,’’ he says. And that fuzzy caterpillar 
he laughed. ‘Dyin’ !'’ hesays. ‘I’ m lottin’ on dyin’ 
myself. All my fam’ ly,’’ he says, ‘‘ die every once in a 
while, and when they wake up they're jest splendid, — 
got wings, and fly about, and live on honey and things. 
Why, I wouldn't miss it for anything !'’ hesays. ‘‘I'm 
lottin’ on it."’ But somehow that didn’t chirk up Reu- 
ben much. ‘I ain’t a caterpillar,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 
mebbe I wouldn't wake up at all.’’ 

‘« Well, there was lots o’ other things talked to that 
boy, and tried to help him,—trees and posies and grass 
and crawlin’ things, that was allers a dyin’ and livin’, 
and livin’ and dyin’. Reuben thought it didn’t help 
him any, but I guess it did a little mite, for he couldn't 
help thinkin’ o’ what they every one on’em said. But 
he was scaret all the same. 

And one summer he begun to fail up faster and faster, 
and he got so tired he couldn't hardly hold his head up, 
but he was scaret all the same. And one day he was 
layin’ on the bed, and lookin’ out o’ the east winder, 
and the sun kep’ a-shinin’ in his eyes till he shet 'em 
up, and he fell asleep. He had a real good nap, and 
when he woke up he went out to take a walk. 

And he begun to think o’ what the posies and trees 
and creaturs had said about dyin’, and how they 
laughed at his bein’ scaret at it, and he says to him- 
self, «« Why, someways I don't feel so scaret to-day, 
but I s’pose I be." And jest then what do you think 
hedone? Why, he met a Angel. He'd never seed one 
afore, but he knowed it right off And the Angel says, 
‘*Ain’t you happy, little boy ?’’ And Reuben says, 
‘*Well, I would be, only I'm so dreadful scaret o’ 
dyin’. It must be ter’ble curus,”’ he says, ‘‘to be 
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Angel says, ** Why, ‘you 


dead."’ And the be dead.”’ 
And he was, : 

This was the last story that little Lib ever told us. We. 
saw her sometimes after that, but she was not strong 
enough to talk much. She sat no longer now in the low 
chair under the maples, but lay on a chintz-covered 
couch in the sitting-room, by the west windows. The 
once shrilly-sweet voice with its clear bird tones was but 
a whisper now, as she told us over and again, while she 
lay there, that she would tell us a new story ‘‘to-mor- 
row.’’ It was always ‘‘ to-morrow "’ till the end came. 
And the story was to be, so the whisper went on, ‘‘the 
beautif’ lest story,—oh, you never did !"" And its name 
was to be,—what a faint and feeble reproduction of the 
old triumphant announcement of a new title !—‘‘The 
Posy Gardin’ that the King Kep’.’’ ; 

She never told us that story. Before the autumn 
leaves had fallen, while the maples in front of the farm- 
house were still red and glorious in their dying beauty, 
we laid our little friend to rest. Perhaps she will tel us 
the tale some day. I am sure there will be ‘‘a Angel” 
in it,—sure, too, that the story will have a new and ten- 
der meaning if we hear it there, that story of the King 
and of the posy gardin’ that he kep’. s 

New York City. 
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An Advance in the Boyhood Market 
By John Harden 


HE Professor was a Hoosier schoolmaster. ‘He had 
been reared on a farm, educated in the district 
school, and trained in the state normal. He was better 
than an average of the Western teachers of to-day, and . 
he was, withal, an industrious, painstaking, serious, 
thoughtful, and pious young man. 

But his experience in the schoolroom had taught him 
some néw lessons in human nature, especially in boy- 
ology. As a boy among boys one does not see himself 
as others see him. Not until one sits behind the 
teacher’s desk does he come to think he knows how 
naughty is the heart of.a boy. So the Professor -had 
come to our town under the impression that all boys are 
alike, in that all boys are mischievous, cruel, and selfish, 

Now we had our full share of boys, and I think they 
were fairly representative of American boys too. They 
were on to all the pranks that gladden the heart ofa 
boy, I can promise you. And they knew the tricks of 
their trade. There were black-haired boys, white- 
haired boys, curly-haired hoys,- and red~haired boys, 
and boys with faded hair, and boys whose hair had 
never been colored; boys with hair long and hair 
short ; boys with hair sheared, and hair shingled; and 
boys with hair combed and hair that had been promised 
a better combing next time ; boys with the hair parted 
on one side, and boys with the hair parted on the 
other side ; boys whose hair had never been known to 
part, and boys whose hair parted in the middle ; boys 
with the hair roached on one side, boys with the hair 
roached on both sides, boys with the hair roached all 
over, and boys with the hair combed flat down over the 
forehead ; boys with hair pushed back behind the ears, 
boys with hair hanging down in front of the ears, and some 
boys with the hair turned up at the ends over the coat 
collar. 

As is the hair, such is the boy ; so we had all kinds of 
boys. And the Professor had come to our town expect- 
img trouble. 

Usually one finds what he expects when he is expec 
ing trouble. But the Professor determined to pre-empt 
the hearts of the boys, and thus, if possible, preclude 
trouble. ‘He madé-acquaistance with the boys at once 
as a friend, and saluted every boy by name when he 
met him at school or on the street. He joined the boys 
heartily, but without frivolity, in all their games on the 
playgrounds, but insisted everywhere on military system, 
precision, and respect of authority. So the boys thought 
he was about right. 

Now there were two boys of a little larger growth in 
our town,—high-school boys. Their father had been 
dead about ten years when the Professor became ac- 
quainted with them. Their widowed mother had been 
left with a family of six children, all manly, womanly 
people. But these two in particular came under the 
Professor's eye. That they were manly fellows he could 
discern from the look of their hair and finger-nails. 
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They were industrious, enetgetic boys. They had much 
self-respect, but they were not afraid to work. There 
was a good deal of style about them, but they were per- 
fect gentlemen in politeness and kindness. 

By the way, these young gentlemen were products of 
our little town. They had grown up here, and here 
they had received the rudiments of an education. They 
were a walking advertisement to all the younger boys of 
the possibilities of an exalted aim and noble endeavor. 

As I said, the Professor became acquainted with these 
boys. It did him good. It set him thinking. It en- 
couraged him in his work with all the other boys. 

You have seen ‘‘dummies.’’ They are used by mer- 
chants to advertise their goods. They show them off to 
good effect, and make them appear desirable. Well, I 
shall not call these boys ‘‘ dummies,’’ but they did 
make a good showing of the uses of an education. 

One evening after school the Professor reined up in 
front of my door. I stepped out to know how I could 
serve him. 

‘* That's ‘a fine turnout you support, Professor,’’ I re- 
marked, with a jolly sort of accent. 

‘‘Any one could support a fine turnout with such 
friends as I have found in the Clifford boys,’’ he re- 
plied. «‘‘They are the most accommodating fellows I 
have ever known. Do you know,’’ he added, with a 
serious countenance, that indicated how deeply he felt 
it,—‘‘do you know that’those boys have exalted my 
idea of boys in general ?’’ 

When the Professor drove away, he left me thinking 
how one noble boy makes life easier for all boys, while 
one deceitful, degenerate fellow makes men suspicious 
and distrustful of them all. 

West Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Some Calls that Never Came 


For Clergymen who are Thinking of a ‘‘ New Field’ 
By John Sheridan 


AVING ‘received very few of the calls in connection 
with which my name has been ‘prominently 
mentioned,"’ I have been thinking of late with much 
gratitude of what I owe to the mese rumors that such 
calls were being contemplated. Indeed, so energizing 
have such reports always proved to be, that simply to 
have one of them afloat at intervals has done all the 
good that the call itself could have done, and has saved 
me, besides, the trouble of moving my household gods. 
Not to share my ripe experience in these matters with 
others would seem mexcusable, especially in a day when 
almost the entire ministry thinks of moving. 

I well remember the time when it was brought to me 
that my name was being considered in connection with a 
venerable old Dutch church on the Hudson. Without 
waiting for the call to materialize (which would have 
been very unwise), my imagination instantly took pos- 
session of the new field, and constructed it entirely to 
my own satisfaction. In the weeks which followed, 
while I seemed to be preaching to my own congregation 
as usual, I was in reality expending myself with a great 
deal of fresh enterprise and discovery upon the new set 
of faults which I had selected as the probable possession 
of the distant—and, I ought to add, surprisingly slow 
and silent—Dutch flock in question. Not one of the 
familiar faults of my own congregation was allowed in 
this new list. No; nothing but brand-new ones would 
satisfy me. 

The rather dreary and weather-worn meeting-house in 
which I served was speculatively reconstructed, and so 
located as to meet the exigencies of a commanding site 
on the Hudson. For three whole months I was able to 
transfigure the board steps of my own sanctuary, through 
the cracks of which the children had been losing their 
Sunday-school pennies for almost a century, and through 
turf-berdered and well-groomed paths I approached a 
fine Gothic structure of my adoption, whose fine interior 
gloom 1 also substituted for the staring whiteness of 
our own unsuggestive walls. The constitutional sourness 
of my own sexton was quite forgotten in the verger- 
like deference shown me by the mythical creature whom 
I had put in his place at the church on the Hudson, 
The church committee had become rather humdrum 
with too close knowledge, but they passed like a dissolv- 
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sistory "’ itself was almost as good as a call. Uncon- 
sciously I began to treat the committee as a consistory, 
and they began to act as I imagined a consistory ought 
to. The manners of some of them became quite pon- 
tificial under the new treatment. The call never came, 
but the matter was not decided until after I had acquired 
a new consciousness, gotten into a thoroughly different 
mood and a happier way of preaching, and did not care 
whether it came or not. 

I had seen something new, and so had my people, 
They all said I had never preached so straight to their 
condition, and wondered how I came to know so much 
about them. The truth is that there is some Dutchman 
in-every disposition, and this was the first chance I had 
ever had to get at it. 

But about a year and a half later, things began to drag 
again. Even Dutch faults are not inexhaustible. Of 
course, I was glad I had not gone there, for I had gotten 
the essence of the place without stirring from where I 
was ; but once more the world was unmistakably ‘‘ creak- 
ing on its axle,’’ as Thoreau said when asked why he 
left Walden and accepted a call back to Concord. The 
faces before me were growing set, and again disclosed 
nothing new. But, just as everything was getting to be 
at its worst, there came a letter from one of those irre- 
sponsible friends who like our preaching, to say that a 
church in Chicago had received encouraging reports 
about me, and that a call would probably be forthcom- 
tng. 1 accepted it—in advance. The Chicago people 
might take more or less time about it, as they needed ; 
my part was done. I had accepted it, and the techni- 
calities and preliminaries I left wholly to them. 

I began my labors amongst them the next Sunday 
morning. What an expansion had taken place in the 
rather ordinary theme I had been at work upon through 
the week! Just that one thoughtful face which I had 
been imagining all the week, and which I had located 
where my oldest deacon usually sat, had opened all 
manner of new suggestion in my theme. And the 


rather sour and out-of-sorts person who had taken the 
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of the church, I took the liberty of replacing with the 
inspiring face of a woman I knew in the Chicago church, 
till, strangely enough, as I went on preaching to the ab- 
straction, it came to pass that the reality herself actually 
began to melt out of her scowl and look such a different 
creature that, before the,sermon was over, I did not much 
care which it was. 

I had quite stopped preaching to my own people. I 
had said all I was going to say to them in particular, 
and was determined to preach henceforth amid the vir- 
tues of the Chicago people, or, at any rate, to the short- 
comings of people who, when they were told of them, 


were probably in the habit of going and doing some- 
Of course, I felt guilty, and my Puritan 
conscience kept saying, ‘‘You are here to preach to 
these people, and your duty is to keep your mind fixed 


thing about it. 


upon their condition.’’ 1 agreed with my conscience, 


but I liked too well what was happening, and kept right 
I felt wicked, but 
I had an instinct that I was doing good, and, besides, I 
The church kept filling up, and 
the only objection from anywhere came from my con- 
But my own 
people kept coming and telling me that I must have 


on preaching to the Chicago people, 
felt unusually happy. 
science. 


Not a word from Chicago ! 


preached this sermon especially for them. 


The fact is, that everybody has some Chicago in his 
disposition, and this was the first time I had ever reached 
it. And then, too, there is the undeniable truth that 
looking straight at people is apt to stare them into vague- 
A time 
comes when we must try obliquity and indirection. By 
looking at it long enough, you can put out any star in 
the heavens, but look a little to one side and it will 
As everybody knows, the 
most familiar word will become perfectly blank if you 
look at it steadily for five minutes, and will not recover 


ness and unreality, if we keep it up too long. 


swim back into clearness. 


itself until you have looked away for a little. 
what happened to the Lady of Shalott. 
long as she looked at the reflection, 


floated wide, and all was over. 
the ‘‘ Lady of Shalott.’’ 
before you can get on with them. 


When, some weeks afterward, my Chicago friend 
wrote a letter full of explanation and apology, I-had 
almost forgotten that the call had ever been thought of 





It was 
All went well so 
but when she 
turned to look at the actual scene, out flew the web and 
Parsons ought to read 
Folks need a deal of idealizing 
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His consolations were unnecessary. I was quite above 
them, I had become a Ritschlian, and cared less for 
the fact than for the ‘‘ value"’ of the fact to me. In re- 
ply to his letter, I told him that a church which could 
do for any man as much as thit church had done for me 
was a church which deserved the very best, and was sure 
to find it. 

I hardly ever think of a call any more. There is just 
one thing I would ask for, however, and that is that, as 
long as I live, I may every now and then receive a letter 
from some kind, irresponsible friend, saying that some 
church is thinking of calling me. I will do the rest, 
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For Children at Home 


How Donald Won His Epaulets 
By Mary L. C. Robinson 


ONALD GRAHAM'S father was a major of militia, 
and when the United States declared war with 
Spain he set out, at the head of his men, for the Cuban 
battlefields. They were very sad at home the day he 
went away, for there were only the three,—Donald, his 
father and his mother. Major Graham held Donald close, 
and said, ‘‘Good-by, my little man. You must be very 
brave, because you are a soldier's son, and take good 
care of mother."’ 

‘IT will, papa; and you shall be my commanding 
officer, and send your orders when you write. 
a major’s son must be brave !"’ 

To keep this promise meant hard trying for Donald. 
He was only six years old, and an old-fashioned little 
fellow, not at all fond of rough play, and very much 
afraid of the dark in the house, and the moonlight out 
of doors, It was strange,’ but when he first saw the 
moon, as a baby, he cried with fright, and from that 


Of course, 
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went out on moonlight nights, and, when he went to 
bed, must have the window-shades drawn, if the moon 
could shine in at the windows. 

Major Graham wrote long letters home from Cuba, 
and always sent messages to his small son. Once, when 
his mother had written how the little fellow marched off 
alone to bed one evening when she had company, the 
postman letter addressed. to ‘‘ Corporal 
It was only a note saying that private Donald 
Graham had been promoted to the rank of corporal for 
personal bravery, and was signed ‘‘ Major Robert J. 
Graham, U.S. A.'’ Donald was very proud, especially 
when his mother made for him a small military suit with 
the badge of the corporal ‘upon the sleeve. When any 
one called him corporal he would stand very straight 


brought a 
Graham.”’ 


and give the military salute, as he had seen his father do. 

One night Mrs. Graham was wakened shortly after 
midnight by a sudden illness. She was suffering greatly, 
and tried what remedies were at hand, but grew worse 
instead of better. At last she leaned over Donald's 
little bed, which was quite close to hers, and called him. 
He did not sleep as soundly as children usually do, and 
answered at once, ‘‘ Yes, mama; is it time to dress for 
breakfast ?"’ 

‘No, dear, but mother is very, very ill.’’ 

‘*Il am so sotry,”’ said the little fellow, sitting up in 
bed ; ‘‘can I get you a glass of water ?’’ 

‘*No, thankyou, but I am afraid, Corporal,’’ said 
mother, trying to smile, ‘‘ that you will have to dress and 
go down to Dr. Strong's, and tell him to come at once.”’ 

Mrs. Graham had raised the window-shades after 
Donald had fallen asleep, and the moonlight shone 
brightly into the room. The little corporal shivered, 
and said, ‘‘ Couldn't Hannah go with me, mama?’’ 

‘It is too bad, dear, but you know Hannah went 
home yesterday afternoon, and will not be back until 
But perhaps I can wait —'’ 
said Donald, beginning to 
I can go in 


morning. 

«Oh! no indeed, mama,”’ 
dress very fast. ‘‘It is only three blocks. 
just a few minutes."’ 

He was soon ready, and, kissing his mother, bravely 
ran down the long dark stairway, through the hall, and 
out the front door, taking the latch-key that he might let 
himself in again. 

The dreadful moon was shining brightly, and the poor 


little corporal felt very much like runnang back, and ~ 
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hiding in his own little bed ; but the thought of his sick 
mother gave him resolution, if not courage, and he 
hurried steadily on. In one place there was a large 
vacant lot to be passed, and close to the road Donald 
saw something moving in the bushes. His heart 
thumped so it seemed as if it would burst the buttons 
off from his little reefer ; he thought of his mother and 
his commanding officer, but he could not bring himself 
to face this awful object. Suddenly he remembered the 
verse from the Psalms that he had learned that morning, 
and repeating aloud, ‘‘ What time I am afraid, then will 
I trust thee,’’ he marched bravely up to the mysterious 
creature. He almost laughed aloud when he saw it was 
only Deacon Griggs’s white cow feeding in the moon- 
light. 

He pulled the bell hard several times before Dr. 
Strong popped his head out of the window and called 
sleepily, ‘‘ Who's there?’* When Donald had told his 
errand, the Doctor said, ‘‘ Wait till I get my clothes on, 
littke man, and you can go back with me.'’ Donald 
wished that he might, but said bravely, ‘‘ Oh. no, Doctor | 
I have to take care of mama, and she might need me,"’ 
and he set off, running as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

The way home did not seem~-so long; he grew very 
brave, and even looked the white cow and the dreaded 
moon full in the face. The doctor soon relieved Mrs. 
Graham's suffering, and in about a fortnight a small 
box came by mail to ‘‘ Lieutenant Donald Graham.”’ 
The box held a small pair of epaulets and a note from 
Major Graham saying that Corporal Graham had been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant ‘‘for gallant 
behavior and faithful performance of duty."’ 

And when Mrs. Graham fastened the epaulets upon 
the shoulders of Donald's military coat, the little lieu- 
tenant felt brave enough to face a whole.sky full of 
moons. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Teaching a Class of One 
By George H. Archibald 


OME time ago, a child of seven years came into my 
study, and said to me, ‘* Will you teach me the 
lesson for next Sunday ?’’ There is no better training 
for a teacher than teaching to a single child the lesson 
which he afterwards intends to teach to a class. I had 
frequently been helped by this child in this manner, 
and, though very busy that day, and not well acquainted 
with the lesson, I could not refuse her request. 

She had the little blackboard which we commonly 
used together, and with it a few pieces of chalk. I took 
them from her hand, and the hungry little soul nestled 
herself close to me. I had not thought much of the les- 
son, but was full of the over-confidence which we teach- 
ers so often have. I started in my aduit fashion, almost 
forgetting the child in my thought of the lesson. I be- 
gan suggesting this moral quality and the other. I 
dealt in generalities, while she was trying to think in 
particulars. I dealt in abstracts, while she was trying to 
think, as a child can only do, in the concrete. I saw the 
clouds begin to cross her face. I saw the troubled ex- 
pression and the puzzled look, but I was busy with my 
lesson, with my method, and with myself. 

The child's interest was escaping me. 
live the life of another. It is hard to think as another 
thinks. It is hard to become as little children, and 
with divine unselfishness live in their experience. 

Pretty soon there was a shifting and a restlessness, 
then two hands were laid upon my arm, and an eager 
face with a hungry look behind it gazed up, and said, 
** Uncle, isn’t there some story about a little boy in it ?’’ 
I had been away off in the abstract air of adultism. She 
had been trying to grasp something about a concrete 
little boy from whom she could get the food she was 
longing for. She wanted to be led in ‘green pastures,"’ 
I was leading her over the rocks and sands of an abstract 
desert. 

‘‘The child mind ripens and unfolds to abstract truth 
only by and through the concrete truth.’" What does 
that mean? Love is an abstract truth. Love of mother 


It is hard to 
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is a concrete truth. The child mind ripens and unfolds 
to abstract ‘‘love’’ by and through the concrete ‘‘ love 
of mother.'’ The child learns the abstract idea of kind- 
ness by seeing done, and doing, particular acts of kind- 
ness. She wants it in the story of the little boy. She 
wanted me, not so much to tell her to be kind as to 
hold up before her image-forming mind some individual 
acts of kindness and love as performed by ‘‘ some little 
boy.”’ 

I stopped in my lesson, ceased my abstract discussion, 
and turned the thought into story form. With renewed 
interest she nestled herself more closely to me, and I 
saw her drink in that which was now presented in a way 
to be understood by her child mind. I omitted any 
definite application of the truth, but rather allowed the 
story itself to work through her mind into action. 

The next day I saw the child performing an act of 
unselfishnéss which I knew had been suggested by the 
story | had told her. It was a beautiful deed. It was 
one of those actions on the part of a child which are not 
easily forgotten, the performance of which brought to 
the little company who witnessed it some of the sweet 
odor of heaven. 

As I saw the result of yesterday's lesson, as I thought 
of the dreadful bungle I had nearly made of it, as I re- 
membered the reproof that came to me through those 
hands and those eyes and that face, and as her words, 
‘‘Isn’t there some story about a little boy in it?’’ rang 
again in my ears, I determined more than ever to allow 
a little child to lead, and I breathed a prayer to the 
divine Teacher that he would open my blind eyes to 
know the children, and would make me sufficiently 
humble and unselfish to live with them. 

Montreal, Can. 
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How to Get the ‘ow can I enforce the rule that 
Bible into Bibles must.be brought to the school ?’” 

Use in the School js 4 question agitating many a super- 
intendent. John J. Barret, of the Anchorage (Ken- 
tucky) Presbytérian Sunday-school, worked over the 


Provie!rl, Witir tne xe vam ~wsac OF SCVETLY=NVE or troters 
outside of the primary department, not more than half 
a dozen now are ever without Bibles, and the number is 
usually only from two to four. An’ incentive to bring- 
ing the Bible is that the superintendent never has the 
lesson read in the opening exercises, but some other 
portion of the Scripture is called for. Separate verses 
are called for either from classes, sections, or divisions, 
so that no one can tell when or what verse will be called 
for. -The classes are numbered from 1 to 14, and sec- 
tions 1 to 4, while the divisions are A and B. One 
hundred is marked for perfect in this school, of which 
10 is for bringing a Bible, and a certificate is given to all 
reaching-95 in the term from October to June. Thirty- 
six out of seventy-five members of the school secured 
this mark in the term just closed. 
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Some Hints for Chalk Work 


By the Rev. G. W. Stearns 


ANY persons have the ‘spirit, of the artist without 

the artist's power of expression. This often 

seems a pity. Can anything be done about it? Of 

course, we expect to find no royal road in this direction, 

—or, let us rather say, all roads to excellence are royal, for 

perhaps our Pilgrim ancestors were right in their notion 

that every man was a king, as every minister a bishop. 

Doubtless most of us will fail to conquer the difficulties 

in our way to artistic achievement, yet occasionally there 
is a bit of strategy worth knowing. Here is one. 

Let the blackboard be covered with “invisible” 
squares by carefully ruling straight lines with a knife- 
point. To see these, except near the eye, will be quite 
impossible. It is well to have the lines cross in the 
precise middle of the board. A good-sized board will 
include eight by fourteen such squares, if the knife- 
lines are ten centimeters apart. 

A word in passing about the decimal system. It is as 
much handier in measures and weights as our Yankee dol- 
lars are than the old pounds, shillings, and pence in which 
our ancestors used to compute money, and which we have 
cheerfully outgrown. The decimal system practically has 
no ‘‘tables,’’ which are so expensive of time and money 
in school and business. When once accustomed to the 
decifnal system, no one will dispute this great advan- 
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tage, though prejudice dies very hard. England is said 
to have been four hundred years behind the rest of 
Europe in adopting the Arabic numerals instead of the 
Roman. 

By the squares above mentioned it will now be easy 
to transfer almost any design, whether an outline map 
or an elaborate picture, to the board, and on any scale, 
Ungifted hands may thus succeed with quite ambitious 
pictures, and the effects may be often both striking and 
artistic. Even a portrait may be copied in life size with 
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considerable fidelity, while for rapid lettering the lines 
will be found of vast help to keep the words from run- 
ning up or down hill. 

Suppose the design to be that of a resurrection angel, 
and you wish the picture to occupy about half of the 
board, —say, eight by six squares. The space remaining 
you reserve for some suitable lettering. Take a cheap 
metric rule (to be got for a few cents at the stationer’s), and 
find the height of the picture. Perhaps it is twelve centime- 
ters (= 120 millimeters) ; divided by eight, equals -fif- 
teen millimeters. Now rule lines fifteen millimeters apart, 
with pen and ink, on a piece of glass, celluloid, horn, or 
other transparent substance, of size convenient, till it is 
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marked with eight by six small squares corresponding to 
the larger ones on the blackboard. By laying these 
transparent squares over your picture to be copied, you 
can by carefulness make an enlargement both faithful 
and effective. 

Beautiful curves, as the ellipse, may sometimes lend 
their charm to chalk work. Many boys and girls know 
that this curve isa sort of circle with two centers, and 
have drawn it with two pins and a string. But they 
should all learn what few now know,—that is, how to 
draw an ellipse of given dimensions. Ask the school- 
teacher, and at the same time learn why the two ‘‘cen- 
ters’* are named ‘* foci.’ 

As for shadows and like effects, secured by wiping out 
chalk with a cloth ; cloud backgrounds, which are some- 
times very effective, though rapidly executed ; the use of 
the finger as a ‘‘stump ;’’ scrolls and ornamental let- 
ters; the tasteful employment of colors,—these and 
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many other related details may be studied with profit 
before a small blackboard at the home of the student. 

A few designs are given herewith which are somewhat 
unusual in their style. If desired, a diagonal band of 
color may underlie the large letters, to enhance their 
effect. Hid treasure which is more than merely quaint 
or accidental may thus be brought to the mind of the 
observer. 

Middleboro, Mass, 
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Lesson JHelps © 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1900 


1. July 1.—Jesus Walking on the Sea Matt. 14 : 22-33 


"ee ee we wee 


2. July 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life ...........% John 6 : 22-40 
3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith. ......., Mark 7 : 24-30 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ's Rebuke . . Matt. 16 : 13-26 
5. July 29.—The Transfiguration. ........ Luke 9: 28-36 
6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children ....... + « « Matt. 18; 2-14 
7. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit. ......... Matt. 38 : 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind... ......... John 9: 1-17 


9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd 
September 2.—The Seventy Sent Forth 
11, September 9.—The Good Samaritan Luke 10 : 25-37 
September 16.—The Rich Fool ........465-. Luke 12 : 13-23 
September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulmess ...... Luke 12: 35-46 
. September 30.—Review. 


John 16; 1-16 
Luke ro: 1-11, 17-20 
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‘Lesson 5, July 29, 1900 
| The Transfiguration 
Luke 9 ; 28-36 


Compare Matt. 17: 1-13. Read Mark 8: 31 tog: 29. Memory 
verses : 33-35 


GOLDEN TEXT: This is my beloved Son: hear him,—Luke 
9: 35- 
COMMON VERSION 


28 ¢ And it came to pass 
about an eight days after these 
sayings, he took Peter and John 
and James, and went up into a 
mountain to pray, 

29 And sas he prayed, the 
fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment was 
white and glistering. 

30 And, behold, there talked 
with him two men, which were 
MO’ses and E-li’as : 


REVISED VERSION 


28 And it came to pass about 
eight days after these say- 
ings, he took with him Peter 
and John and James, and 
went up into the mountain 
to pray. And as he was 
praying, the fashion of his 
countenance was altered, and 
his raiment decame white 
and dazzling: And behold, 
there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and 


29 
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31 Who appeared in glory, 31 Elijah ; who appeared in 
and spake of his decease which glory, and spake of his ! de- 
he should accomplish at Je- cease which he was about to 
tru’sa-lém. accomplish at Jerusalem. 

32 om. peese and they that 32 Now Peter and they that 
were wit! heay i / 3 i 
sl and When” ce WaT sftp Aim 
awake, they saw his glory, and were fully awake, they saw 

. the ‘two men that st with his glory, and the two men 
him. 33 that stood with him. Andit 

- 33 And it came to pass, as came to pass, as they were 
they departed from him, Peter pagting from him, Peter said 
said unto Jesus, Master, it is unto Jesus, Master, it is good 
ood for us to be here: and for us to be here : and let us 
fet us make three tabernacles ; make three *tabernacles ; 
one for thee, and one for one for thee, and one for 
M6’ses, and one for E-li’as : not Moses, and one for Elijah : 
knowing what he said. not knowing what he said. 

34 While he thus spake, there 34 And while he said these 
came a cloud, and over- things, there came a cloud 
shadowed them: and they and overshadowed them: 
feared as they entered into the and they feared as they 
cloud. 35 entered into the cloud. And 


a voice came out of the 
cloud, saying, This is *my 
Son, my chosen: hear ye 
him. And when the voice 
5 came, i= was found 
alone. nd they held their 
peace, and told no man in 
those days any of the things 
which they had seen. 


35 And there came a voice 
out of the cloud, saying, This is 
my beloved Son ; hear him. 

36 And when the voice was 
past, Jesus was found alone. 
And they kept i¢ close, and told 
no man in those days any of 
those things which they had 
seen. 





10r, departure *%Or, having remained awake *Or, booths *Many 
ancient authorities read my beloved Som. See Matt. xyii. 5; Mark ix. 7. 
Or, was past 

In verse 30 the American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “ that” 
for “‘ which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Through Suffering to Glory 


Sun.— The Transfiguration in Matthew (Matt. 16: 28 to 17: 3). 
A view of the kingdom promised (16:28). The promise 
fulfilled (17: 1-3). The favored disciples, and the place 
(1, 2). Read 4-13. 

Mon,.— Zhe Account in Mark (Mark 9g: 1-13). The heavenly 
company (2-4). Peter's desire to remain (5, 6). The 
voice out of the cloud (7, 8). To be told after his resurrec- 
tion (9, 10). 

Tues.— Zhe Account in Luke (Luke 9: 28-36). Jesus transfigured 
as he prayed (28, 29). His death, the great theme (30, 31). 
The disciples awakened by the glory (32). The cloud, the 
voice, the fear, the reassurance (34, 35; Matt. 17 : 6-8). 

Wed.— The Death of Moses (Deut. 74: 1-12). ‘The view of the 
promised land (1-4). The burial of Moses (5-8. Compare 
jude g). ‘The greatness of Moses (9-12, Compare Heb. 
3: 1-6). 

Thurs.— Zhe Translation of Elijah (2 Kings 2: 1-15). The 
stages to the journey,—Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho, Jordan (1-8). 
‘The walk and talk (9, 10). ‘The departure (11, 12). The 
spirit on Elisha (13-15). 

Pri.— Zhe Testimon} of Peter (2 Pet. 1: 1-27). Precious faith, 
and precious promises (1-4). Growth and fruitfulness (5-9). 
The everlasting kingdom (10, 11). With Jesus in the holy 
mount (12-21). 

Sat.— The Vision from Patmos (Rev. 1: 1-20). The introduction 


a af ees testiniony (4-8). The vision (9-16). The 
ord of Jesus ( ).. 
Selection (Lme9, 3096). The time and place 
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(28). The transfigured Lord (29). The glorified saints 
(30). The great theme (31, 32). The cloud and the voice 
(33-36). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


O EVENTS are recorded as intervéning after the 
sayings which closed the last discourse (Matt. 

16 : 27, 28). 
PLACE,—Probably on the slope of Mt. Hermon, which 
was not far from Cesarea Philippi. The traditional site, 
Mt. Tabor, .is in Galilee, through which region Jesus 


and 1 he mt pte om ‘ 
there are other objections to this locality. 


Time.—A week after Peter's: confession, probably .in 
the late summer of year of Rome 78e ; that is, A.D. 
29. The day of the week is unknown, but the trans- 
figuration seems to have occurred at night. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 17 : 1-9; Mark 9: 
2-10 ; compare 2 Peter 1 : 16-18. 
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Critical Notes 

Verse 28.—About eight days: Matthew and Mark, 
‘after six days,’’ both expressions meaning a-week. A 
journey back to Galilee during the interval is improba- 
ble. —A/ter these sayings: As in the last lesson. The 
revelation about the sufferings of Jesus stood in a direct 
relation to the transfiguration, which was designed to 
give him consolation as he began the period of greater 
conflict.—Peter and John and James; John is named 
last in the other accounts. —And went up into the moun- 
tain: **‘A high mountain apart,’ Matthew and Mark, 
the latter adding ‘‘ by themselves.’*— 7o pray : Peculiar 
to Luke ; compare chapter 9 : 18. 
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Verse 29.—As he was praying: While doing so, as’ 


the tense indicates.— 7he fashion of his countenance : 
The outward appearance is referred to, the term being 


rendered ‘‘fashion’’ only in this place. Matthew, 
‘« His face did shine as the sun."'— Was altered: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘became different."'—And his raiment became 


white and dazzling: *‘Became,"’ in the Greek, applies 
to this clause also. ‘‘Raiment’’ is peculiar to Luke's 
narrative. ‘‘ Dazzling’’ is a participle from a verb mean- 
ing to ‘‘ lighten forth."" The three accounts are verbally 
different, though substantially the same, ‘‘ Transfig- 
ured’’ (Matthew, Mark) in the Greek means ‘‘ changed 
in form,"’ The 
narratives indicate that the shining of the garments was 
the result of the personal transfiguration, which seems to 
have been a temporary manifestation of his inherent 
glory, partly as a testimony to the disciples, but mainly 
for his own strengthening at this crisis in his earthly life. 

Verse 30.— There talked with him two men; The 
peculiar statement of Luke suggests that the two were 
not at once recognized by the disciples. — Which were 
Moses and Elijah: Mark gives a prominence to the lat- 
ter, ‘ Elijah with Moses.'' The most prominent repre- 
‘sentatives‘of the Old Covenant, the Law and the Prophets. 


, 


not merely in fashion or appearance. 
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There is no hint of how they were recognized, but the 
evangelists evidently intend to describe a real appear- 
ance of the two persons. This is the second Stage in the 
manifestation. 

Verse 31.— Who appeared in gery : Apparently there 
was a brightness, resembling the shekinah of the Old 
Testament, surrounding Jesus, amid which the two men 
appeared, in relief, as it were.—Spake of his decease: 
Literally, ‘‘exodus ;"’ 
In 2 Peter 1 : 
** decease,"’ 


hence the margin, ‘* departure."’ 
1§ the word occurs again in the sense of 
and that in connection with a reference to 
the transfiguration. The peculiar term doubtless in- 
cludes all the closing events of our Lord's life on earth, 
the ascension as well as the crucifixion. — Which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem: Compare Matthew 
16:21. The passion occurred more than six months 
after this, but the shadow of the cross appears on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. This conversation may not 
have been heard by the disciples, but 1 Peter 1 : 10-12 
suggests that the Old Testament worthies needed in- 
struction in regard to our Lord's sufferings. This verse 
is peculiar to Luke, who in his subsequent narrative 
treats the history as a progress towards being ‘‘ received 
up’’ (Luke g : 51). 

Verse 32.— Were heavy with sleep; Also peculiar to 
Luke, suggesting that it was at night. — When they were 
fully awake: Or, ‘having remained awake.’’ The 
word occurs only here in the Nev Testament, and 
is a strengthened compound of the verb meaning “to 
watch.'’ Classical usage favors the marginal rendering, 
but in any case they were awake when ¢hey saw his 
glory : This shows that the evangelist intends to repre- 
sent the matter, not as a vision of men half asleep, but 
as a real occurrence. . 

Verse 33.—As they were going away: Peculiar to 
Luke, and suggesting that Peter, in what he said, wished 
to detain them.— Master : Matthew, ‘ Lord ;"’ Mark, 
‘*Rabbi.’’ The term here used is not ‘‘ Teacher,"’ as 
so often, and occurs in Luke’s Gospel only.—/ is good 
for us to be here : He wished to enjoy the present satis- 
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us make: The correct reading in Matthew is “1 will 
make,’’ which agrees with Peter's self-confident charac- 
ter.— Three tabernacles ; Or, ‘‘booths.'’ Such as were 
made at the feast of tabernacles, then not far off. The 
word occurs in 2 Peter 1: 14.—Not knowing what he 
said: Not understanding what false views of the future 
and of the Master's the suggestion involved. 
Mark's language, ‘‘for they became sore afragd,"’ im- 
plies some confusion on Peter's part. 

Verse 34.—And while he said these things: At once 
the third stage of the manifestation occurred, a virtual 
denial of Peter's request.—A cloud; Matthew, ‘‘a 
bright cloud."’ Travelers speak of the rapidity with 
which a cloud forms on Mt. Hermon. The brightness 
was probably not natural, but part of the manifestation. 
—Overshadowed them: Certainly the three central 
figures, probably the disciples to some extent.—And 
they feared as they entered the cloud: The first ‘* they”’ 
refers to the disciples, and the same pronoun occurs the 
second time, according to the better supported reading. 
But a different pronoun occurs in many authorities (so 
the, received text), indicating that those entering the 
cloud were Jesus, This is 
probably the sense, even with the other reading. - 

Verse 35.- -A voice came out of the cloud: This sug- 
gests that the disciples were not entirely covered by it. 
On the ‘‘ voice,'' compare the accounts of the baptism 
and John 12: 28.— 7his is my Son, my chosen: So the 
best authorities ; ‘‘my beloved Son"’ is derived from 
the other accounts. It might be rendered, ‘‘ My Son, 
my beloved,'’ and the better attested reading might 
mean ‘‘My chosen Son.’’ Matthew adds, ‘‘ In whom 
I am well pleased,'’ as at the baptism.—Aear ye him: 


work 


with Moses and Elijah. 


‘‘Him"’ is emphatic, not ‘‘ ye.’’ 


Verse 36.—And when the voice came : This is literal, 
Matthew 


speaks of the fear of the disciples, and the coming of Jesus 


though what follows occurred after the *‘ voice."’ 
to them ; Mark tells of their ‘‘ suddenly looking round 
about.’’— Jesus was found alone : So, in substance, all 
three accounts. — ZAcy Acld their peace: As they were 
bidden to do (Matthew, Mark).—/n those days + Before 
the resurrection ; see parallel passages. Until then they 
could not understand the transfiguration. Luke does 
not notice the conversation about Elijah : Matthew 17 + 
9-13; Mark g: 11-13. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


“$ E WENT uP INTO THE MOUNTAIN TO Pray.'’— 

From the earliest periods in the history of our 
race, we find mountain tops and high places in general 
intimately connected with religious worship. In the 
mythical Babylonian cosmogony there figures the 
‘* Mountain of the World,’’ on the summit of which 
the gods resided, and in the interior of which was 
Hades, the ‘‘ Land of No Return.’’ To such an extent 
were the ‘‘ high places '’ of Palestine associated with the 
worship of Baal, that the severest restrictions had to be 
imposed, by divine command, upon the Jewish people, to 
keep them from the contaminations of heathen wor- 
ship. “Nevertheless, the natural sentiment connected 
with the use of the mountain as a suitable place of 
prayer and of communion with the Almighty has in all 
ages received the divine sanction. The mountains of 
the Bible, such as Ararat, Sinai, Carmel, Hermon, the 
Mount of Beatitudes, andthe Mount of Transfiguration, 
are illumined with a heavenly radiance. They siand 
out prominentlysin sacred history, and give a peculiar 
force to the poetic exclamation of the pious Psalmist, 
«1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help."’ 

I have frequently been struck with the preference 
shown by all Orientals for high places as places of 
prayer. Booddhist convents, Moslem dervish /ehkés, 
and Christian monasteries, are found crowning the 
mountain summits, The solitary traveler yields to the 
impulse on coming to a place from which opens out a 
magnificent view over mountain ranges and across ver- 
Jant plains, and his heart instinctively turns to adore 
he great invisible Father, full of majesty and power. 
Che place is in itself suggestive of prayer. I have seen 
in such places the Oriental Christian devoutly making 
the sign of the cross, and the Moslem holding out his 
hands, palms upward, as though reading from a book, 
and moving his lips in prayer. I did not stop to criti- 
the essentials of true prayer, but my responsive spirit 
sincerely joined in silent adoration of Him who is su- 
premely good, and whose mercy endureth forever. 

It could not have been other than by preference that 
our Lord upon several occasions went up into a moun- 
tain to pray. As Moses came down from the mountain 
of Sinai with a shining face, from having been in con- 
verse with the Almighty, so, upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, that same radiant energy of the physical 
nature of which we know so little beamed forth from 
the face of the Son of God, and so irradiated the faces 
of his two companions as to fill the wondering disciples 
with mysterious awe. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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The Transfiguration 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE transfiguration followed the confession of Peter 
and the teaching as to the crucifixion at an inter- 
val of a week. That week must have been a sad time 
to the disciples and a trying one to Jesus, Both he and 
they needed the support given by the transfiguration. 
We must carefully distinguish its three stages, —the 
transfiguration proper, the appearance of Moses and 
Elijah, and the voice from heaven. 

Luke, who makes frequent mention of our Lord’s 
prayers, is the only evangelist who connects them with 
this incident. We may venture to suppose that they 
were the cause of the irradiation of his countenance and 
the luminousness of his garments. Possibly such 
change of the material frame accompanied the elevation 
of his spirit in all his times of special communion with 
his Father, though only for this once were human eyes 
privileged to behold it’ At all events, that altered fash- 
ion of countenance may stand as a symbol of the power 
of communion with God to breathe new beauty into our 
earthly life, and we, too, may have the ‘glory of God "’ 
reflected on our faces, as on Stephen's, if we stedfastly 
look up into heaven. Only in his case, and in ours, 
the glory is reflected from above, and in Christ's case it 
came from within. ‘The glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father’’ rose to the surface for once in the sight 
of the three *‘ eye-witnesses of his majesty,'’—the one of 
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these who does not record the incident may allude to it 
when he says, ‘‘ We beheld his glory’’ (John 1 < 14). 
It does not appear whether Jesus was aware of that 
change in his appearance, but it would speak to the 
three of his communion with the Father, his elevation 
above flesh and blood, and open some glimpses into 
the depths of his nature as ‘‘Son of God.’" It may 
suggest to us shadowy hints as to the possibilities of a 
‘* body of glory’’ which lie dormant even in ‘the body 
of our humiliation.’’ 

The second stage is the appearance of Moses and Eli- 
jah. That they were there is certain; how they were 
there we know not, nor need try to settle. Their pres- 
ence is significant of much. It witnesses that ‘all live 
unto God,’’ that the ages before Christ had a share in 
the benefits of his incarnation, and saw his day from the 
far distance of their place of expectant repose. It bore 
testimony to his coming as the goal of law and prophecy, 
the climax of all previous revelation. The two greatest 
in the long history of the divine self-manifestation 
through chosen organs in {israel attend on Jesus as his 
servants, and find their consummation in him. The 
theme of ‘their converse being his ‘‘exodus’’ which he 
should accomplish in Jerusalem bears witness to the 
disciples of the truth of the sad prediction which they 
had heard a week before. It signalizes that death as 
the center point of his work. It, no doubt, ministered 
strength to him ; and surely this was the chief honor that 
even these two, who had in life been so highly honored 
by God, ever received,” that they should have been per- 
mitted to come as angels from heaven, strengthening 
him who was the incarnate power of God. 

Their appearance and converse were for Jesus, and 
the disciples were heavy with sleep. Strange that sleep 
should have been possible then, even if it were night, 
when the glory shone on the dark hillside. But the 
sleep was probably not mere natural drowsiness. They 
slept that they might not share in the mysterious ‘collo- 
quy, and perhaps because weak flesh and blood would 
have suffered from being consciously, for any consider- 


ahle enace in the yresepce of the visitants from the dim 
regions of the dead. ut they were awakened in time 


to see the glory ere it faded from his face, and ‘to catch 
sight of and to recognize Moses and Elijah before they 
disappeared. Peter's characteristically hasty speech 
was prompted by seeing that they were preparing to de- 
part. Certainly it deserved the comment that he did 
not know what he said, and it may be added that it was 
not absolutely necessary that he should have said any- 
thing. It was a naive expression of delight, and a fool- 
ish wish to prolong the joy, blended with a characteris- 
tic eagerness to have something to do by which to work 
off emotion, just-as he had to blurt out, ‘‘ Bid me come 
to thee,’’ and just as he must spring out of the boat and 
flounder through the water to Jesus. He did not un- 
derstand the relation of law and prophecy to Jesus when 
he sought to keep their representatives permanently with 
him. It is theirs to witness to him, as the morning star 
to the coming sun, and then ‘to fade in its light and to 
die.’’ He forgot the sorrows in the plain while he en- 
joyed the vision on the mountain. It is well to climb 
to the place of transfiguration, but not well to linger 
there while there are demoniacs down below craving 
help. 

The third step is the divine voice, which is meant 
altogether for the disciples. Mark tells us that the 
cloud was a bright or luminous one, such as may lie 
near the rising sun, and glow with its radiance. It was 
the same cloud that had led Israel in the desert, and 
had hovered over the mercy-seat, and had been absent 
from the second temple, but had shone round the shep- 
herds and angels at Bethlehem, —the shekinah, the visi- 
ble token of the divine presence. Not only Moses and 
Elijah were there, but God had come down. If the 
cloud was thus the manifestation of God's presence, it 
can only have been Jesus and Moses and Elijah who 
‘entered into it." Sinful mortals, while in the flesh, 
could not pass into that light and live. They remained 
without, and dread came oyer them as their Lord was 
lost in its luster, Were ‘they to be left alone in the 
world? Was he ever to come back, or had he gone 
away with lawgiver and prophet? The voice from the 
cloud not only answered their fears, but spoke the great 
lesson for them and for us of the whole incident. It in- 
terpreted the changed countenance, and the ministering 
presence of the mighty dead. It sealed all Jesus’ claims 
and declarations. It based on his unique sonship of 
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God the obligation on all mén of unconditional acccpt- 
ance of his word and submission to his authority. It 
abrogated. the authority of the past organs of revelation, 
for, while Moses and Elijah passed-with him into the 
presence, the voice bids us hear him, not them. He 
incorporates into himself all their teachings, and thsir 
rods are swallowed up by his. He and he only is La w- 
giver, Prophet, Word of the Father. Our ears are to be 
deaf to all who speak otherwise than he, or by any im- 
pulse but by his inspiration and teaching. Wee shall 
not honor him as the. chosen Son of God ought to be 
honored, unless we hear, and that with full acquiescence 
and obedience, him and him only, whether he reveals 
God, or enjoins duty, or promises blessing, or threatens 
woes. The truth of his sole and ever-enduring relation 
to men as the incarnate Word of God, which is the great 
lesson of the transfiguration, is underlined, as it were, 
by the eloquent fact that, when the voice had passed, 
and the glory vanished, and silence again fell on the 
mountain, and darkness filled the night, ‘‘ Jesus was 
found alone.’’ So he stands before the ages, the sole 
revealer, the sole legislator, the sole Saviour for all men. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HARCOAL has diamond capabilities ; human na- 

ture has those of transfiguration. The Bible 

ideals of men are loftiest, the recorded accomplishments 
are above all transcendent. _ 

Why was this temporary-outflashing of the glory that 
the Son had with the Father before the world was? 
Why this indulgence in conversation with spirits of just 
men made perfect, who knew the unfolding plans of the 
movements of the panorama of the ages? Why just 
now, as at a few other times, the hearing of the divine 
voice of the Father in the ecstatic soul of the Son, 


«« Thou art my beloved"' ? The bending heavens broke 


out In approval, before and after, only on the eccasion 
of some great surrender to the divine will, So now 
transfiguration follows his intelligent acceptance of his 
dying for the world. It was just after «« these sayings "’ 
about his death (Luke 9 : 18-27). 

Why were apostles taken as spectators? It was that 
the vision might reveal the splendors that should lighten 
their souls in dungeons thereafter, show powers and pos- 
sibilities that should strengthen them against the powers 
of darkness When they should face them: So Paul's 
soul rose to the third heaven, perhaps while his stoned 
body lay at Lystra. 

Why were only these three taken? Because only they 
had spiritual insight enough to comprehend its meaning, 
and character enough to obey the command (Mark 9 : 9) 
to tell no man at present. 

Teach, 1, it was while Christ was praying that the solar 
light came. So to Stephen. 

2. That the celestials, sometimes at least, have cogni- 
zance of things on earth. 

3. That future glory is overpowering to present senses 
and thought. 

4. That palpable divine approval waits on human 
thoughts and acts. 

5. That Communion in heaven is not merely between 
man and .man, but with the Lord. To that end we 
must understand his spirit, and live his kind of life, 
Moses did (Heb. 11 : 24-27). Elijah did. 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE fashion of his countenance was altered (v. 29). 
Who does not want to be beautiful? What sacri- 

fice would be dear to secure a face that would at the first 
glance compel admiration, respect, love? Well, the 
swiftest, surest way to be beautiful is to feel some fine 
emotion. Even the face of the divine Master could be 
made still more beautiful by prayer. People who are 
happy do not need to use cosmetics. No mother, when 
she is nursing a little baby, needs to paint her face, 
Courage, faith, hope, love,—any one of these emotions 
will transform the ugliest human countenance into,that 
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of a madonna or a saint’ I knew an old man by the 
name of Uncle Billie Beaumont, who would drop on his 
knees in the fence corner to pray when he went for the 
cows in the evening. I used to get where I could peek 
at his face. It was like the glowing clouds when the 
sinking sun shone through them from the other side. 

When they were fully awake, they saw his glory (v. 
32). It is only when we are wide awake that we see the 
real glories of life. How different the world and life 
itself looks to those who are ‘‘tired to death’’! Did 
you ever notice the difference in the face of the people 
when they start for town in the morning, and come home 
at night? At night the people are all hunched over, cross, 
dispirited, and gloomy. In the morning, every man 
thinks he is going to make a hundred dollars before sun- 
set. How different the country looks to you after you 
have been fishing all day, and have a five-mile walk to 
get home, from what it did when you set out, fresh from 
a long night's sleep, in the morning ! It is just as beau- 
tiful in the evening light as in the morning, but it don't 
look so. You are half asleep, and cross. _ Everything 
seems ugly and gloomy. Judge life by the morning 
hours. 

It is good for us to be here (v. 33). Don't go to any 
place at all where you cannot say, ‘‘It is good for us to 
be here.’’ You can always tell, if you only will be 
honest with yourself. There are sure signs. If your 
heart swells, your cheeks glow, and you wish all your 
best friends were with you, you are all right. Stay right 
where you are. But if your eyelids drop down, if you 
take a sneaking look around to see if there is any one 
there who knows you, you had better get out of that 
place as fast as you can. When you were down in the 
old swimming-hole, or up in a tall chestnut-tree, or run- 
ning down from first to second base on Saturday after- 
noon, you felt all right,—didn’t you? But when you 
sneaked off into the hayloft and began playing cards for 
money, or stole off to see a ‘‘cock-fight,’’ and kept 
jumping and dodging every minute for fear your father 
or your mother would catch you, —do you mean to tell me 


that it ‘was good for you to be there*’? What were 
those feetitigs for but signals that God gives you that you 


are in the wrong place ? 

And they feared as they entered into the cloud (v. 34). 
What a strange influence darkness, and shadow have 
over us all! I was never so scared in my life as when 
the Mt. Vesuvius elevator car shot right into a big, black 
cloud. Wendell Phillips is authority for saying that 
‘«when geese enter a barn door they duck their heads, 
for fear of hitting the top sill."’ I know it is hard for us 
not to duck and crouch when we enter darkness of any 
kind, and especially a cloud of sorrow. The whole dis- 
cipline of life is to teach us how to enter every kind of 
darkness without a tremor. Do not be afraid of the 
night Do not be afraid of a thunder-cloud. Do not 
be afraid of a misfortune or a sorrow. Don't crouch. 
Don’t tremble. Walk right into it with your head up. 
God is as near you in the dark as in the light. And this 
is the only real source of safety. You think you can 
take care of yourself in the daylight You are mis- 
taken. If God should withdraw from you a single mo- 
ment, it would be like withdrawing the air from under 
the bird. It is because his eye never slumbers nor 
sleeps, because his everlasting arms are everlastingly 
beneath us, that we are ever safe. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





AY 


EE - Jesus 


ERVE 











Those three men, Peter and James and John, saw a 
great many wonderful things while they were with Jesus. 
But the most wonderful of all was Jesus himself. At 
first they thought him just a great teacher. They learned 
to love him and trust him. They saw him work great 
miracles. They believed in him as the Messiah, and 
last week we heard Peter confessing his Master. And 
now he takes them up into the mountain, and opens 
their eYes, and they see Jesus. What do they see about 
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him that they never saw before? Who visithim? Who 
speaks to him? Now they know he is the Son of God. 

Christians see Jesus sometimes. He comes very close 
to us ; we feel his love and power ; we learn new things 
about him. Would you like to see Jesus,—to have him 
visit your soul ? 

Then remember that before you can see Jesus you 
must say Jesus, Peter confessed Jesus, —‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ,’’—and then he saw him in his glory. 

And after you have seen Jesus you must serve Jesus. 
Why did Jesus give these men this wonderful experi- 
ence? Because he had a great work for them ; he knew 
their purpose to serve him; he would have them well 
fitted for the trials before them. 

Have you said Jesus’ name before men ? 
willing and anxious to serve him ? 
him. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Are you 
Then you will see 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ’’) 


*‘ Lord Jesus on the holy mount."’ Psalm 34: 1-9. . 
“Thou art the way : to thee alone."’ (46 : 1-4.) 
‘*O wondrous type, O vision fair."’ Psalm 24 : 3-10 


‘* What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone."’ Psalm a bn : 2-5.) 
**Oh, could I speak the matchless worth." (138 : 3-7.) 


“* My Saviour’s praises I will sing." Psalm 27 : 4-6. 
** He is coming, the ‘ Man of Sorrows.’ "’ 


‘In the secret of his presence."’ 


(37 : 3-5.) 
Psa. 72 : 8-11, 17-19. 
(99 : 1, 5-7-) 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What important question did Christ ask 


his disciples at Cesarea Philippi? What was 
Peter's answer? What was Peter's reward ? :. 
1. THE GLORIFIED LoRD (vs, 28-31).—** After these 


sayings ’’—what sayings? Why did the transfiguration 
aad Tey GOON RS Rare TRE RRA AEH MrnBreR Baler 
On what other occasions were they so honored? (Mark 
5 : 37; Matt. 26:37.) Why did Christ so often seek 
solitary places ? How does Matthew describe Christ's 
transfigured appearance? (Matt. 17 : 2.) And his 
raiment? (See also Mark 9: 3.) What other glimpses 
does the Bible give us of this celestial glory ? (Exod. 
34: 29; Acts 6:15; 9:3; Rev. 1: 16, etc.) What 
points inthe lives of Moses and Elijah made it fitting 
that they should appear at this time? What points in 
their deaths ? How were they representative characters ? 
Why did they talk about Christ's coming death ? 

2. THE AMAZED DISCIPLEs (vs. 32, 33).—What proof 
is there that this was not merely a vision? How was it 
««good"’ for the disciples to be there? Why did Peter 
propose the booths? How was his plan a foolish one? 

3. THe LovinG FATHER (vs. 34-36).—What kind of 
cloud came? (Matt. 17:5.) Of what Old Testament 
phenomenon are you reminded ? Why did the disciples 
fear? At what other times did God speak audibly to 
Christ ? (Matt. 3:17; John 12: 28.) ‘What effect had 
these words on the disciples? (Matt. 17 :6, 7.) Why 
did they keep the event secret? (Matt. 17:9.) What 
does the transformation teach you about Christ? about 
your duty toward him ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Receiving the Endorsements of Heaven 
Analysis 
I. THE WITNESSES (vs. 28, 32, 33, 36). 
1. Who They Were: 
He took with him Peter and John and James (28). 
Jesus taketh . . . Peter, and James, and John (Matt. 17: r). 
We were with him in the holy mount (2 Pet. 1 : 18). 
2. What They Saw : ' 
They saw his glory, and the two men that stood with him (32). 
He was transfigured before them (Matt. 17 : 2). 
And we beheld his glory ( John 1: 14). 
3. What They Realized: 
Master, it is good for us to be here (33). 
Rabbi, it is good for us to be here (Mark 9: 5). ; 
He ‘sectived looms God the Father honour and glory (2 Pet. 1: 17). 
4- What They Held : ; 
They held their peace, and told no man in those days (36). 


rged them that th should tell no man (Mark 9: 9). 
owen Sonnended ems @0 tell this tomo man (Luke g: 2r). 
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Il THE TRANSFIGURATION (v. 29). 
1. His Countenance : 
The fashion of his countenance was altered (29). 
my face did shine as the sun (Matt. 17: 2). 


‘ 9 his face as it had been the face of an angel (Acts 6: 
15). 


2. His Raiment : 
His raiment became white and dazsling (29). 
His garments became white as the light (Matt. 17: 2), 
His garments became glistering, exceeding white (Mark 9g : 3). 
Il, THE ENDORSEMENTS (v8. 30, 31, 34, 35). 
1. The Visitors : 

Behold, there talked with him... Moses and Elijah (30). 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there (Deut. 34 : 5). 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2 : 11) 
a. Their Condition : 

Moses and ‘Elijah ; who appeared in glory (30, 31). 
His face shone by reason of his speaking with him (Exod. 34: 29). 
It is raised in glory (1 Cor. 15 : 43). 
3- Their Theme : 

His decease which he was about to accomplish (31). 


He must go unto Jesusalem, .. . and be killed (Matt. 16: 21), 
The Son of man came... . to give his life a ransom (Mark 10; 45). 


4- The Cloud : 
There came a cloud and overshadowed them (34). 
The Lord went before them... in a pillar of cloud (Exod. 13: 


at). 
A bright cloud overshadowed them (Matt. 17:5). 
5. The Voice: 
A voice came out of the cloud (35). 
Behold, a voice out of the cloud (Matt. 17: 5). 
There py such a voice to him from the excellent glory (2 Pet. 
1:17). 
6. The Message : 
This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him (35). 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased (Matt. 17 : 5). 
This is my beloved Son ;: hear ye him (Mark g: 7). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves,—J as. 1 : 22, 
% 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Luke 9 : 28-36. 
TUES, —Luke 22 : 39-46. 
WED.—John 12: 23-33. 
THU RS.—Rey. 1 ; 9-18. 
SAT.—Mark 1 : I-11. 
SuUN.—2 Pet. 1 : 16-21. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


The transfiguration, 
Sleeping disciples. 
A voice from heaven, 


The beloved Son, 
Peter's remembrance, 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Alien, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


Il. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 

Il. Lesson Topic: God’s Voices. 

Ill. Golden Text: 7%is is my beloved Son: hear him,—Luke 
9 : 35- 

IV. Results Sought: 


1. Knowledge that God speaks to us through-—— 


parents, teacher, nature, pain, Bible, 
conscience, etc. 
2. Obedience to these voices of God, 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. The lesson story: 
2. Story of Samuel (if familiar). 
3. Listening to birds, rain, wind, etc. 
4. Review of last lesson. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
[Under IV, V, and VIII various ways of treating the lesson are indicated. 
From these teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted to 
themselves and their classes. Under V1, V41, and 1X is illustrated one of 
These notes are designed to sug~ 


the many ways of presenting the lesson 
but not always elaborating 


gest an outline indicatng the principal steps, 
the details.]} 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Review last Sunday's lesson, emphasizing the fact that 
Jesus took the Twelve into a quiet place in the country 
and there taught them. 

2. THe Lesson STORY. 

One day soon afterwards, Jesus took Peter and James 

and John, and went up.into a very high mountain to 


Glory of Christ. —s 
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pray. As Jesus prayed, « bright light seemed to sur- 
round him, and his face and form became wonderfully 
bright and dazzling. The disciples saw two persons, 
who seemed to have come from heaven, talking with 
him. One was Moses and the other Elijah. Presently 
a cloud overshadowed them, and out of the cloud they 
heard God's voice speak the words of the Golden Text. 
. Let us repeat them together. 

The teacher will need to be careful in describing the 
dazzling brilliancy and glory of the transfiguration scene. 
There is danger in making it so prominent that the 
child’ s mind will be fully occupied with it, and will not 
be able to give attention to the practical teaching of the 
lesson. 

3. Tue TrutH EMPHASIZED. 

What do you suppose God meant when he spoke the 
words of our Golden Text? He wanted the disciples to 
hear and obey Jesus’ words. 1am sure he also meant 
that the teacher and the boys and girls of this class 
ought to hear and obey Jesus. When Jesus was upon 
earth, the disciples could hear him speak, but now we 
cannot hear his voice as they did. Does he still speak 
tous? How? 

The best practical teaching of this lesson for the little 
children seems to be bound up in these questions : (1.) 
How does Jesus speak to boys and girls in these days ? 
(2.) Who will obey him? We may divide our Truth 
Emphasized into five parts. Jesus speaks to boys and 
girls— 

1. Through parents, teachers, minister, etc. 

2, Through nature, birds, rain, sunshine, etc. 

3 Through pain. 

4. Through the Bible. 

5. Through conscience. 

The teacher will know best how to emphasize the 
truth in any or all of these divisions. Possibly some of 
them had better be omitted. The following may be 
suggestive : 

1, Do our parents know what is right and wrong 
Should Wée~ao?” in sey hyuelh We 2, do, xight, what 
Jesus ; for in the Bible he tells us to obey our parents. 

2. Did you ever think that God speaks to us through 
the birds and the rain and the sunshine ? 
listen to the birds ? 


Do you ever 
How sweetly they sing! What do 


they say? When the rain comes down pit-a-pat, has it 
any bright message for you? I'll tell you what the birds 
say to me. I seem to hear God's voice speaking through 


them the words, ‘‘I will make you happy.'’ The rain 
says, ‘‘I will give you water to drink. I will fill the 
brooks and the rivers." The sun says each day it 
Shines, ‘‘I will keep you warm. I will make the grain 
grow ; I will make the apples ripen."’ All together the 
birds and the rain and the sunshine seem to me to be 
God's voice speaking, and saying, ‘‘I will take care of 
you; I will make you happy."’ Yes, these are God's 
voices speaking to us. 

A beautiful song, ‘I know God's voice is speaking,"’ 
would be helpful at this point. It may ve found in 
**Child Songs,’* and is published by Ward & Drummond, 
New York. 

3. Pain.—Here is another voice that speaks to us. 
It is a warning voice. The Temperance Lesson, No. 11 
of last quarter, may here be reviewed, and danger of 
wrong eating be again impressed. 

4. The Bible.—Make the thought concrete. Call for 
some one of Jesus’ words, such as one of the Beatitudes 
or the Golden Rule. Yes, this is the way Jesus speaks 
to boys aad girls in these days. 

5, Conscience.—Jesus speaks to us in another way. 
Do you ever hear the little voice within saying, ‘‘ Do 
right, do right"’? That is Jesus’ voice. If we listen to 
it, it will help to keep us from doing wrong. When you 
hear the little voice speaking, do you always obey it? 
Let me tell you a story. 

One day Willie's mother made some cookies. When 
they were baked, she gaye Willie as many as she thought 
were good for him. As she put the rest away in the 
pantry, she said, ‘‘1 don't want my little boy to touch 
any of these cookies."" «All right, 
Willie, and ran out to play. 


mother,"’ said 
By-and-by, he wanted 
somcthing in the house, and as he passed the pantry, he 
remembered the cookies. ‘I wish mother hadn't told 
me not to touch them,"’ said Willie. «I'll just look at 
them, —that can't do any harm."" The little voice within 
seemed to say, ‘* Do right, do right.’’ Willie only list- 
ened for a moment, but didnot obey it Going up te 
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the table, he thought, «*It won't do any harm just to 
touch one of them.’’ Then he took it in his hand, and 
was just going to break it and eat it, when again he 
seemed to hear the little voice saying, ‘‘Do right, do 
right."" Perhaps he knew that little voice was Jesus’ 
voice, for he laid the cookie down and went away. 
‘* There’s an odd little voice, ever speaking within, 

That prompts us to duty and warns us from sin ; 

And what is most strange, it will make itself heard, 

Though it gives not a sound, and says never a word.’’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 








The Truth We Should 
> ; Listen to and 
nh, Masala Obey God's Voice. 
The Lesson | The 


Story. 


| Review. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Transfiguration, by Raphael. 
(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard lilustrations 

1. As the lesson story is told, draw the mountain, and 
in the usual manner represent the three disciples and 
Jesus. 

2. With the flat of the chalk represent the cloud 
coming over the mountain. 

3. Print the Golden Text as suggested in the cut. 

4. Asa closing thought, print the words suggested in 
the cut. 


Transfiguration. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 
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[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ama : Matthew 17.: 1-13 ; Mark 9 : 2-13. 
The Lesson Story 

Almost immediately after the time of the last les- 
son, Jesus took Peter and James and John up into a 
high mountain. While there, he engaged in prayer. 
At some time during his prayer, they saw a great change 
come over their Lord. His face began to shine like the 
sun, and his clothes turned to the whitest white. Then, 
while they were still looking, and wondering at the 
change in his appearance, they saw two men come down 
from heaven to talk with the Master. These were 
Moses and Elijah. They also were most glorious to 
behold. The disciples heard what the three talked 
about, and it was about the death of Jesus, which was 
near at hand. After they had Jooked on these two visit- 
ors for a while, the disciples saw them begin-to depart 
to that place from which they had come. Peter was 
most anxious that Moses and Elijah should not go, so he 
proposed to the Lord that they should make three booths 
for them, in which they might dwell.” Jesus paid no-at- 
tention to this request of Peter. In the meantime, 
Moses and Elijah had gone, and the disciples heard a 
voice from heaven, which said, ‘« This is my beloved 
Son : hear ye him." At the same time a bright cloud 
overshadowed them all, and the disciples were much 
alarmed. Indeed, they fell on their faces for fear. 
Then Jesus came to them and touched them, and said, 





[Evitor’s Nots.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. ] 
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‘* Arise, and be not atraid.’* Then, when they a*ose, . 
they saw only Jesus, looking just as he always had. 

Then, when they came down from the mountzin, 
Jesus talked to them about what they had seen, and fold 
them to keep it all secret till he should have arisen frm. 
the dead. 

Practical Aim 

To make the children understand that the other world 
is one of-great glory, remind them of what you have just 
been over in the story. The two who came‘from heaven 
were glorious to behold. While Moses and Elijah were 
in this world, they looked like other men, but now they 
shone like the sun. Are these the only two who ever 
came to this world from the better land? No. At the 
birth of Jesus the ange! of the Lord came to this earth, . 
and he was surrounded with great giory. So it was, too, 
at the resurrection of Jesus, for then also an angel came 
to the earth, and we read that ‘‘ his appearance was as 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow'’ (Matt 
28 : 3). So, too, when the women came tp the sepul- 
chre of Jesus, ‘they saw two heavenly visitors ‘‘in daz- 

zling apparel."’ Indeed,whenever angels appear in this 
world, it would seem as though they always were glori- 
ous: to behold, even when that fact is not specifically 
alluded to. And if this is not enough to make us un- 
derstand that the other world is one of great glory, we 
have only to read what John says in Revelation of what 
he saw when he was permitted to have his vision. Read 
in what transcendent glory Jesus appeared to John, as 
given in Revelation 1 : 12-17. All that we read about 
the land of the blessed shows that it so far surpasses 
this poor world that thereis no comparison possible be- 
tween the two. Perhaps the most glorious sight in this 
world is a gorgeous sunset. But even that, with all its 
splendor of color and its change of hue, is not to be 
compared with that glory which fills the other world. 
Let the scholars understand that though in this world 
Jesus was for the most part humble in his outward ap- 
pearance, in the other world he is majestic and glorious 


beyond our powers of description. 
vow ask Wiiculcr any ofr tie class would like to see 


Jesus in his great glory. Well, we all may if we wish 
to. And not that alone. We may all partake of his 
glory if, we try to obey and follow him in this world. 
For, while we do not yet know just how we shall appear 
in that blessed land, we know that we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is. If we want to see all that 
glory, and if we ourselves want to be glorious, we must 
be like him in this world. 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Where did Moses die ? 
(Deut. 34 : 5.) How old was Moses when he died? 
(Deut. 34:7.) Did Elijah ever die? (2 Kings 2 : r1.) 
How did Elijah go into heaven ? (2 Kings 2: 11.) What 
other man never died ? (Heb. 11 : 5.) 

For Use in the Class.—Name the three disciples 
whom Jesus took with him into the mountain. What 
did Jesus do on that mountain? What great change 
came over the Master while he was, praying? Who 
came to visit Jesus at this time? About what did they 
talk? How did the disciples feel when they saw the 
bright cloud? What did Jesus say to them? What 
does this lessén teach us about the world of the blessed ? 
How may we partake of the glory of that world? 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE coming death of Jesus atthe hands of the lead- 
ers of the Jews is the one theme of this lesson. 
The teacher must study to see how Jesus led his dis- 
ciples to comprehend and accept that necessity in place 
of the hope with which they had joined him in the be- 
ginning of his ministry, and must show the class how 
the cross has come to be the symbol of triumph for the 
Christian Church. 


General Preparation 

1. Following the Rejected Messiah (Matt. 16 : 21-28 ; 
Mark 8 : 31 to 9:1; Luke g: 22-27) When Simon 
Peter had come to Jesus at the Jordan (John 1 : 41, 42), 
and later, when he had given up his business to be a 
disciple (Luke 5 : 8-11), he had expected that Jesus 
would be the Messiah to-lead and deliver. the nation, 
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_ confess Jesus as the Messiah when it became plain that miracle make on the multitude? (Luke 9 : 43.) 


disciples is his lesson to us. Our cross is the surrender 


ke 9 : 37-43). j ; Now th 7 ; ie 

a aR Le 43). The nine men left behind learned a lEs- nite ow pat fh ouch, HP Be ped had wrignd thaced te 
‘were with Jésus on the mount. Disciples must surren- 
der themselves in order to do as well as to suffer. 


‘the disciples had not yet, though Jesus had patiently 
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Messiahship ? (2.) Had he given any hints during his 
preceding ministry regarding these consequences? (3,) 


A great change had come over Peter, to enable him to their faith ? (Mark g ; 29.) What impression did the 


he would not accept leadership of the people on their 


é terms. Jesus said that Peter would not have done that ; ns mata Topics Why were the disciples so wholly unprepared for these 
without a revelation from heaven (Matt. 16 : 16, 17). desea his suffering on the cross, Jesus had a foretaste utterances, -_ antagonistic to them ? 
Some weeks followed, perhaps, before Jesus plainly fore- of his glory, an assurance of the sympathy of heavenly 2. The Rebuke to Peter. (4.) What was thé * sa- 


told that the chief priests and scribes would kill him, P&S 2nd of the approval of the Father. All these tanic"’ element in Peter's impulsive rejoinder (Matt, 

and that he would rise from the dead. Peter had made ‘8S were made known to his closest friends. Every ‘© * 22) to the new teaching ? 

great concessions from his earlier ambition as a dis- disciple may have such help to carry with him into 3. The Supreme Law of Discipleship. (5.) Did our 

ciple, but this was too much for him. Yet he had to trials endured for Christ's sake. Faith knows no limits Lord mean by the cross-bearing which seems like a dis- 

make a new decision to follow the rejected and doomed to possible likeness to Christ, nor to deeds of power regard of life a mere endurance ot pain or trouble? If 

Messiah, and this, no doubt, was the experience of the done in his name. — eae did be. atean f 

other disciples. [Epiror’s Nore,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 4. The Attestation of the Coming Messianic Glory. 
The lesson of Jesus to the multitude as well as to the using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected (6.) Was the transfiguration to the three disciples a 

list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon vision or an objective experience? Could the desired 


of all selich eims, that we may secure the ends for request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] impesesion be conveyed equally well by either method ? 
“which he died. There is no other way to success in life Boston. (7. ) W hat was the value of the experience to our Lord ? 
(Mark 8 : 34-37). > a ae 4 ere Notes: v.29. McLaren : 1.] (8.) What was 
MS 59 lees ois slic Ditinienata (Matt. 17: 1-13; : : its value to the three disciples ? {McLaren : TT 2, 5. 
= The Senior Bible Class Dunning : Gen. Prep., 2.] ye’ 


Mark 9 : 2-13; Luke 9g : 28-36). Some assurance of the 
glory that would follow the self-surrender was needed by By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
the disciples, and perhaps not less by Jesus himself. A 
vision was given to him of his royal dignity, disclosed 
by the outshining of his own nature. His person kin- 
‘died, with celestial light piercing through his clothing. 
‘The two greatest prophets of the dispensation that was 1 THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 


5. The Command to be Silent. (9.) Why was it wn- 
wise for the disciples to discuss that memorable experi- 
The Transfiguration ence with their fellows ? [Critical Notes: v. 36.) 
Matthew 16 : 21 to 17 : 20; Mark 8 ; 31 tog : 29; 6. Zhe Demonstration of Power. (10.) How did 
Luke 9 : 22-43. Jesus show his power, and how did he explain its secret? 
[Dunning : Gen. Prep., 3.] 


passing away stood with him, to talk concerning “his [For each member of the Bible class.] IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusa- _ A mere reading of Matthew 16 : 21 reveals the valua- [For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 
lem ;"' that is, to bring to a full end what they had be- tion placed by the writer of that Gospel upon the con- One great truth which Jesus set forth by his life is the 


gun. We still need the Old Testament, Moses, and fession of Peter. It marked a turning-point in the Close connection between true cross-bearing and true 
Elijah, to interpret to us the meaning of the cross. The active career of Jesus. It showed that he had accom- glory. Can the ripest and worthiest fruitage of life be 
three disciples, drowsy in the night (Luke 9 : 32, 33), plished one great aim of his life,—the establishment of attained by one who lacks the cross-bearing consecra- 
caught only a confused impression of the vision. But # conviction in the minds of a faithful few that he was tion? He seems to have said ‘ No."’ 

they learned its meaning afterward. It came to them the true Christ, the Messiah whom God had promised Even our Lord needed ministration and encourage- 
through the voice in the cloud telling them to heed the through his prophets to Israel. Up to this time, Jesus ment. ‘ 
message of the Son of God. We shall miss the end of does not seem to have said much about himself as the [Epiror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving su tions for th 

all knowledge if we do not listen to Christ speaking of Messiah, except when forced by circumstances to do $0, duct of a senior Bible class, “ith 2 wieaed BA per 


redeeming love through his death. He wished the disciples to reach, in this matter, a con- bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
3. The Powerless Disciples before pO ee Boy viction of their own, which would be correspondingly by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 
whom Jesus Healed (Matt. 17 : 14-20; Mark g : 14-29; permanent. Yale University. 


important than that learned by the three w nag ; 
promised Christ, the whole character of Jesus’ ministry The Life Story of Jesus 


They underwent a change. ‘‘ From that time began Jesus,’’ By C aii af 

say the evangelists, ‘‘ to show how that he must suffer pe Oa, 2 
many things, and be rejected by the Jewish leaders and The Transfiguration 
be killed, and the third day be raised up.’’ His lead- I" MUST have been a delightful change, alike to 
ing purpose was to prepare them to perceive the inevit- 


can do greater things than Jesus diq (John 14: 12), but 
only through full confidence in ‘him. That confidence 


taught and borne with them (Luke g: 40, 41). But the ; ae Jesus and the aposles, to find themselves no longer 
father of the suffering child desired that confidencmead able conclusion of his Messianic ministry, and to un- hunted down by scowling Pharisees and scribes, but 


sought the help of Jesus to confirm it (Mark 9 : 24), aod derstand that there was nothing incongruous in such an resting safely amidst the lovely glens and slopes and 
he was rewarded. The disciples learned how they ending. To them, and to all Jewish-bred people, it towering heights round Cesarea Philippi, a virtually new 
might become men of power (Matt. 17:20; Mark seemed impossible that Messianic glory and power city, added to the ancient Banias, which was renamed 
9 3 29:) could be consistent with humiliation and a disgraceful after Tiberius, the reigning emperor, Philip appending 
death. Jesus, therefore, had to strongly impress each his own name to distinguish it from the Cesarea on the 

(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this one of these ideas upon his followers. When he foretells coast. Cities and places thus named after the Caesars were 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to his death, he also speaks of his appearance in glory, and then and in later days numerous, even our own ‘‘ Jersey " 
> aoe wundintee sur eae’ be sent free, upon request, by the of the certain manifestation of the “ kingdom es (Mark being a corruption of ‘« Cesarea."’ 

Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve"’ (chap. 12, ‘é First : 38 to P ; 1). yr sae week, ah ester A main source of the Jordan pours out from the Leba- 
Lesson on the Cross,"” and chap. 13,‘‘The Transfigura- a 0% . rere t ‘ a gga o 7 a enly non Mountains close behind, in a cavern at the foot of a 
tion") ; Edersheim (Book IV, chaps. 1 and 2) ; Gilbert : a ip a os oe a 2 <p . -18 a wall of rock, once the seat of an oracle of the great god 
(pp. 271-278). scribes this scene 68 H was interpreted in the Joving Pan. Niches still over this then contained statues, and 

memory of the participants. Doubtless they failed to at its side a temple had been built to Augustus ; the river 
Suggestive Questions fully understand it at the time, but in the Gospels we rushing south, between charming banks, below a bridge 
1. Choosing the Rejected Messiah. What did the have the story, not as a mere report of facts, but as a spanning the road to Dan and the Huleh, But heathen- 


Reference Literature 


disciples of Jesus expect him to do for the nation? Did thoughtful portrayal of the facts in their significance. jsm, with the toierance of indifference, left Jesus undis-_ 


he ever encourage their hope that he would be king of Both the transfiguration and the subsequent miracle of turbed, unlike Judaism, which, claiming divine rights, 
Israel ? (Matt. 19 : 28.) How did he tell them he would healing were important object-lessons to the disciples, hated him with the supreme malevolence of sectarian 
reach his throne ? (Mark 8 : 31.) Did they believe that attesting the glory and power of Jesus in an unmistakable jealousy. 

he would die and rise again? (Matt. 16:22; John W4Y- About a week passed in this restful paradise, the 


20: 9.) Were they ready to follow him to death ? (John Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. days spent by Jesus, we may be sure, in unwearied de- 
16 . Matt. 26: 35-) What does Jesus require of all [None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. yotion to his mission in word and deed, for he was the 


11: 
. ds The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. a ‘ . . . @ 
? ‘ , ; : . 
his disciples ? (Matt. 16 : 24.) . For feller information about books spe leaflet, which will be mailed free “VDE image of Him the oum of whose attributes is in 
2. Beholding the Glorified Messiah. Why did Jesus by the Editor, from whom any of the books named may be obtained.) finite, unclouded love. The nights, we may as surely 


believe, had seen him withdraw to the stillness of some 
upper valley, where, amidst the repose of nature and the 
glory of the starry city of God above, revealed so won- 
drously in the midnight splendor of a Syrian sky, he 
could prepare himself for the crowning trial before him 


go up into the mountain? (Lukeg: 28.) What was Chapters 12 and 13 in Bruce's ‘Training of the 
most prominent in his mind? (Luke 9:31.) Is-the Twelve’’ afford a thoughtful and suggestive survey of 
same theme of constant interest in heaven? (Rev. 5: these incidents. Note, also, Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus of 
6-10.) What were the three disciples doing while Jesus Nazareth’ (23 157-161), and Gilbert, ** Life of Jesus" 
prayed ? What did they see when they awoke? (Luke (190.197), whose treatment is, in many respects, supple- 
9: 32.) What did. they hear? What words of Jesus mental. All commentaries or lives of our Lord contain 
had they refused to hear? (Matt 16:22.) Why would helpful studies of the transfiguration. 
they be likely to heed his words now? Why did Jesus 
forbid them to speak of what they had seen on the 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to ‘ , / 
mount? members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson Stant warnings that he would very soon be arrested 
3. Trusting the Rejected Messiah. What were the helps in this issue of The Sanday School Times.] and crucified, and the anticipation had more or less 
other disciples doing while Jesus was coming down from 1. Our Lord's Change of Theme. (1.) Why should clouded his own soul ; for, while death in itself may be 
the mountain? Why could not they heal the boy? the confession of Peter have opened the way at last for little, to die as a wrong-doer and impostor, when he 
(Matt 17: 20.) How could they have strengthened the candid assertion by Jesus of the consequences of knew that he was the Holy One of God, at times raised 


by communion with his Father, and anticipate his work 
now, in heaven, as the Advocate and Intercessor with 
him for the race he had stooped to redeem. 


. QUESTIONS StuDY AND DISCUSSION. , 
IT]. Questions ror Srupy axp I oe His apostles had been much distressed by his con- 
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the agonizing question whether his Father had not for- 


~saken him. But his nightly communings with Heaven 
had at the moment dispersed this gloom, and a witness 
from the Eternal himself was presently to show that he 
was with him. 

Perhaps to have the support of human presence in his 

lonely meditations, he had taken with him, one even- 
ing, into the retirement of the hills, his three closest 
followers, Peter and the brothers James and John, per- 
haps only thinking of the solace of their company in this 
earlier Gethsemane. Having led them to his wide 
chamber of devotion, and left them to rest a little way 
from him, he went apart to pray all alone. But now a 
transcendent wonder appeared. It may have been that 
his spirit had for the time risen above the dimness and 
mists that now too often lay over it, and that this per- 
fect acquiescence in his Father's will had filled it with a 
divine light of peace and joy. So it was, whatever the 
cause, that, while the three had sunk into sleep on the 
hillside, his features, turned, no doubt, to heaven, were 
all at once lighted up with the glory of other worlds, 
such as he was hereafter to show when he sat down on 
the right hand of God, and his garments, illuminated by 
the light of a body for the time like that of our own 
future state, shone with a white splendor unknown on 
earth, though familiar above, Still more, Moses and 
Elias, the representatives of the old economy, appeared 
with him, God's high envoys to man in the past, who 
shad long ago entered on the heavenly world. In their 
presence, the Man of Sorrows could not fail to recognize 
the joy set before himself when he, like them, had fin- 
ished the work given him to do. 

The wondrous light meanwhile awakened the apostles, 
who never in all their after life forgot the glory in which 
they now saw their Master, and there and then were 
raised beyond ever shrinking from his cause through any 
terrors. The two wondrous visitors, moreover, were talk- 
ing to him of the death he was to suffer at Jerusalem, 


their present high honor before God, no doubt, as I have 
~ BD nook 


But not'even’ the splefhady +6Qhh HM aN CE vise ws 
heavenly saints sufficed to reveal all the Father's one- 
ness with the Son, for now a bright cloud, the symbol 
of the presence of Deity, suddenly overshadowed the 
group, and from it came the words, ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.’’ The 
vision was now about to pass away, but, before it did so, 
the impulsive Peter, in his unthinking emotion, pro- 
posed to set up three shelters of branches, for Jesus and 
his visitors, as if he could hope to detain them perma- 
nently. But now the voice came from the cloud, so 
alarming the three that they hid their faces on the 
ground. The next moment Jesus touched them, telling 
them not to fear, but at present to speak to no one of 
the vision they had seen. Then, looking up, they found 
their Master was alone! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Books and Uriters 


Lyric, Masque, and Tragedy 


= Colonel Higginson's preliminary note to Lucy W. 

Thacher’ s anthology, 7he Listening Child ($1.25), he 
suggests that, while selections of poetry for children are 
perhaps too numerous, yet this one is exceptional. It 
has, in his view, a right to exist because of its being 
**so carefully thought out and intelligently arranged."’ 
This refers especially to the proportions assigned to dif- 
ferent authors and periods, ard, further, to the promi- 
mence given to purely imaginative writers. Colbdnel 
Higginson’s view of it can hardly be gainsaid. The 
collection is an unusual one, especially among books 
published for children. Mrs. Thacher prefaces the book 
with ‘‘a short talk to children about poetry.’’ This 
little essay is exceedingly interesting and well done, but 
it is above the heads of young children. In it she says 
that she has tested nearly every poeni in the book by 
submitting it to a certain little girl who has not yet 
learned to read. ‘‘ They had to pass an examination on 





Editor's Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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their power to please her.’’ A test of this kind does 
no great harm, except that it is likely to mislead the 
person who is making the test. A child shows pleasure 
for reasons which we do not suspect. Many of the 
poems here collected would give a child pleasure by 
reason of a certain resonance and rhythm. Mrs. Thacher 
sets great store by this delight in vacant sound or word 
music. And there is much to be said in its favor, but 
it does not do to build too much on it as an educative 
process. However, as before said, the collection is a 
thoughtfully arranged one, which has the merit of being 
increasingly valuable to the child as he grows in years, 
intelligence, and taste. 

Such a title as Northland Lyrics ($1.50) naturally 
lures the reader into the pages where five authors of 
poetic impulses have laid themselves before the pub- 
lic eye. These authors are William Carman Roberts, 
Theodore Roberts, and Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald, 
together with Charles G. D. Roberts, who writes the 
prologue, and Bliss Carman, who contributes the epi- 
logue. The work of this verse-making family averages 
well, although it would be hazardous to claim for it 
any promise of permanency. It never descends to dog- 
gerel, even if it never ascends to heights of sustained 
imagery or artistic superiority. 

It is natural to associate Bliss Carman with his 
lamented co-worker Hovey, since the two have already, 
in two books, jointly inwrought their names as authors. 
In A Winter Holiday (75 cents), Bliss Carman gathers 
seven of his own poems, all rollicking and rich with the 
scent, the glow, and the sound of the restless sea. Here 
is the stamp of Bohemian freedom and of the fine 
control of the artistic behest. Here and there a life- 
truth darts out from the brisk literacy in fine phrase or 
clever turn. Carman says what he means to, and what 
be means to he says with a full vocabulary that raises 
no cloud of dust either to dazzle or obscure. 

Of Richard Hovey's Launcelot and Guenevere, ‘‘A 
Poem in Dramas,'’ the fourth part now appears as 
Taliesin : A Masque ($1). No kind of dramatic poem, 


prruaps, 19 wees 
realm of the imaginative and the symbolic than the 
masque. There are passages in Taliesin which remind 
one somewhat of Old Testament imagery, —surprising, 
striking, glowing with vividness and fervor. It is only a 
few months since this strongly marked personality and 
independent singer, this poets’ poet, laid down the pen 
forever. He left a legacy of verse original, forceful, 
artistic, alike in performance and promise. For this let 
us be thankful as a positive addition to American litera- 
ture, even while we mourn his loss as a serious one. 

To the English reader whose small Latin and less 
Greek have become smaller and lesser by disuse, Ella 
Isabel Harris has done a real service in her translation 
(with a short introductory essay on Senecan influences 
on the English drama) of 7wo Tragedies of Seneca: 
Medea and The Daughters of Troy (75 cents). The in- 
troductory essay is very instructive to the inexpert lover 
of dramatic composition, and to those who want to 
pursue the study farther the author gives directions for 
finding authoritative dissertations. The translations have 
passed under critical eyes before publication, and may 
be relied upon. 

Reprinted from Blackwood and The Spectator, the 
Songs of the Glens of Antrim ($1) will delight many a son 
of old Ireland as well as many another who can relish the 
real flavor. Moira O' Neill, a Glenswoman, the Preface 
tells us, has written these twenty-five songs ‘‘ in the dialect 
of the Glens, and chiefly for the pleasure of other Glens- 
people.’ The verse is free, racy, and, of course, in- 
stinct with the humorous side of life as well as pungent 
with sallies of native wit. It is a refreshing change 
from the involved metrical athletics so much the order 
of the day. 

Serious purpose and firm handling characterize this 
collection of verse to which Katharine Coolidge gives the 
title Voices ($1.25). The Contents is divided into *: Son. 
nets,’’ ‘* Will and Fate,’’ «« Voices,’’ and ** Dreams.’ 
The range of interest is wide, and the sympathy with the 
meaning of life is earnest and constant. The author is 
a daughter of Francis Parkman the historian. 

Already George Edward Woodberry has won a repu- 
tation, both in prose and verse, for depth of insight into 
the heart of things, as well as for the resources of lan- 
guage with which he gives voice to his thinking. His 
volume, Wild Eden ($1.25), is a subtle song in praise 
of pure love. The poem is a series of short word-pic- 
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tures, through which the reader must discern the half- 
sung strain that makes the work a whole, —a symbolized 
echo from the old story of Eden. 

Although the making of books of collected verses is 
doubtless overdone, yet the admirers of T. Whiting 
Bancroft who have met him aforetime, not only in these 
pages but in those of other religious journals, will be 
glad to have his little volume, G/eanings in Verse ($1). 
Mr. Bancroft’'s muse is clever, sweet, versatile, and 


thoughtful. 
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The Spiritual Life: Studies in the Science of Religion. By 
George A. Coe, Ph, D., Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy in Northwestern University. $1. 


It is a sign of the great reaction from Materialism, 
which has beer going on for a quarter ot a century, that 
scientific men are no longer running away from the facts 
which will not fit into the materialist theory of things. 
The investigations of Professor Starbuck, of the Univer- 
sity of California, into the phenomena of conversion, 
mark the first scientific recognition of, a body of phe- 
nomena as well ascertained as any facts of nature or 
history. Professor Coe follows this up with a psycho- 
logical study of the spiritual life, as free from preposses- 
sion, and as careful in the recognition of all the accessi- 
ble facts, as any piece of work done in the chemical or 
physical laboratory. The outcome of his study is in- 
tensely practical. It shows a noteworthy correspondence 
of spiritual with physiological growth, and casts light on 
the period of adolescence especially,—that being the 
period in which conversion most commonly occurs. It 
points out the temptations which result from this cor- 
respondence, and warns against many of the mistakes 
made in dealing with these. In the later chapters, Pro- 
fessor Coe deals especially with the influence of, tem- 
perament on ‘‘ religious experience,’’ showing the harm 
done by assuming that some single type furnishes the 
norm by which all may be judged, and thus justifying 
the biblical account of its variety and manifoldness. 
The book should be widely read by all who have to 


deal with the young in spiritual matters,—not that its 
conclusions May De accepted as nnatities; but-as suggest- 


ing the right method. of studying the subject. And 
those who have to handle either Faith-cure or ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science,’’ will find here what goes much deeper 
into those questions than the ordinary discussions. 
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The Messages of Paul: Arranged in Historical Order, Ana- 
lyzed, and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase, with Introduc- 
tions. By George Barker Stevens, D.D., Dwight Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale University. (The Messages 
ofthe Bible Series.) $1.25 net. 

The full descriptive title of this handy volume indi- 
cates clearly its character and purpose. Professor Ste- 
vens has admirably carried out the design of the series 
in this contribution, which covers all the Pauline Epistles 
except the three pastoral letters. His arrangement agrees 
with the best attested chronological theories, placing the 
Thessalonian Epistles first, then Galatians, and Philip- 
pians last. The brief introductions are lucid and schol- 
arly, the analyses and corresponding divisions accurate 
and suggestive of the movement of thought ; the very deli- 
cate work of paraphrasing for the reader the terse and 
often involved sentences of the Apostle has been carried 
out faithfully, and with as good a degree of success as 
could be expected in view of the difficulties of the task. 
The marginal epitomes are very convenient, and add to 
the value of the paraphrase. 


te 
Opportunity, and Other Essays and Addresses. By J. L. 
_ Spalding; Bishop of Peoria. §r. 

Like his previous four volumes of essays, this collec- 
tion of Bishop Spalding’s deals/largely with educational 
problems. This is, indeed, least true of. the first in the 
series, which is a descant on Emerson's saying that 
America is but a name for opportunity ; but even this 
makes the development of the citizen by educational 
methods, in the broad sense, the duty of the hour, espe- 
cially for Catholics. The book breathes a thoroughly 
American spirit It may not be open to the charge of 
sanctioning what Leo XIII has recently censured under 
the name of ‘‘ Americanism,’’ but it speaks the Ameri- 
can language, and deals with the ideas which underlie 
American culture. It is a book of hope, of courage, and 
of needful rebuke, from a man who thoroughly identifies 
himself with the life and the history of his country, 
Not that it approves everything in our public life : the 
last essay is a plea against Imperialism. 
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The ‘*Stories’’ indicated ‘by this title 
are twenty-two brief narratives, sketching 
the history of Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Assyria. The history of Assyria is covered 
entire, that of Babylonia up to the time 
of the Assyrian supremacy under Sargon 
and Sennacherib, that of Egypt up to the 
time of the exodus of the Hebrews.. The 
design seems to be to give an account of 
the history of these countries that will in- 
terest children. Miss Ralph has suc- 
ceeded in making an interesting selection 
of facts, and in putting what she has to 
say into clear and attractive English. 
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Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 


oe 


school, and class. When you need anything of the sort, thi 

8s Directo is th 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, , ry © surest 
or Sunday-school. 





EATON & MAINS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Western Methodist Book Concern 
220 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
57 Washington Street, Chicago. 
1505 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


DAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Where to Get 
Church or Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know w 
Prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be 





FILLMORE BROTHERS 
40 Bible House, New York, and 
119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
General Music Publishers 
A specialty of Sunday-school and Gospel Song- 
Books, and Anniversary Concert Exercises. 
MOTTO—MERIT 





here needed supplies may be purchased. Here i 
glad to correspond with readers of this paper gr nl 


is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church 





about supplies required in church, 
guide. It is to appear at least once a 





Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion syst - 
eminently fitted for church corviess, They have a 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar del cacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
eo as aux Fecosnpaatnens to the human voice. 

rgans shipped on approval. Detail - 
quest. Send for Catalog K. BER os. 





in these coiumns may be ordered at the 
price named, postage free, from The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books Received 
July 2 to July g 


Nature's Miracles: Familiar Talks on Science. 
( 4 By Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. 60 cents, net. 
Overland to China. By Archibald R. Colqu- 
houn. $3. 
Over-Valuation of the Critical Element: Its 
oe in Ministerial Education, By Fran- 
cis W. Bakeman, D.D. 5 cents. 


Pioneering on the Congo. By Rev. W. Holman 


Bentley. $s. 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents. By Ed- 
mund Burke. to cents. 


Upward Look for Mothers, An. By Isla May 
ullins. - go cents. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 

on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 

I used within a year, or for a space of not less than 

one inch each tssue for a year. Positions may be 

contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 

other advertisers, provided such positions do not 

conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 

make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 

never ranteed to any advertisement of less 

than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 

ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 

one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 

position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 

tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 

all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 

the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 

to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 

¢ positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

wance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 

. vate will be charged. All advertisements are 

subject to approval as to character, wording, and 

‘are yo 09 dvertisers are free to examine the 
7 subscription list at any time. 


For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Marquette, on Lake Superior, is one of the 
most charming summer resorts reached via 
{ the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels, and complete immunity from hay 
fever, make a summer outing at Marquette, 
Michigan, very attractive from the standpoint 
of health, rest and comfort. 

For a copy of ‘The Lake Superior 
Country,”’ containing a description of Mar- 
quette and the copper country, address, with 
four (4) cents in stamps to pay postage, Geo. 

H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 





$31.50 round trip to Denver, Colorade 
Springs,.and Pueblo, wia Chicago, Union 
Pacific, and North-Western Line, June 19, 
20, July 3, 9, 17, August 1, 7, and 21, good 
returning until October 31. Also very low 
rates on the same dates te Glenwood Springs, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, and 
». Deadwood, South Dakota. Quickest time. 
Best service. All agents sell tickets via 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full 
particulars, address W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
COMMENTARY ON THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 


By EDWIN W. RICE, D.D. 

8vo. Cloth. «2 full-page illustrations. 
$1.18, by mail, postpaid. 

FATALOG OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

urnished free. (Dept. A.) 


1122 
The Union Press "22 Shestaut, Street 


The 


Maps. 





The only real parallel Bible. 
It presents th versions 


Holman senmnennaudty. Adopted 
Linear Westminster Teacher ’’ 
Parallel oR peloubet's Notes " 


and others. Send for prices 
and specimen pages. 


Teachers’ 
Bible odes Mlaicnic Ps. 


Best Hymns No. 2 
Our New Illustrated Sun 
Book. Never Anyth 
Portraits and sketches eighteen t son 
writers, such men as Mason, McGranahan, Brad- 
bury, Kirkpatrick Doane, ‘Lowry, Root, Palmer, 
Towner, Sweney, Fisher, Gabriel, Kane’ Tenney, 
Hoffman, etc. hese portraits and sketches are 
worth the price of the book. 172 Hymns, 3 styles 
GELICAL PUB. CO 602 side’ paiinn 
Chicago. ° eside Building, 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 °W. 234 St., N. Y¥. 
Great Bargains in 


cuunch ORGANS 


We have a large stock of ch organ: 

we must reduce at once. Fine Lae 
alf to two-thirds reguiar values. Prices from 

sed 2 samuel oa sen t OF or fetfoalt 

a. Let us hear from you. ae ee 


LYON & HEALY, 47 Adams St., Chicago. 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no s 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples eee. — 

Publishers of the New Century Teacher's 
Plonthty for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 

mples free. Publishers of the Youn People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-schoo! paper 
in America. lers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


A GOOD ORGAN 


helps the preache When the singing 
sparkle and snap and power in it the preac 
it easier to preach and the people to listen, 

HE WILLIAMS ORGAN 
has a good strong voice, and sings right out. Pumps 
easy, plays easy. Sent on trial, direct, at factory 
price. ention this paper and send for free catalog 
—which? Church organ, parlor organ, or piano? 

Williams Organ &-Piano Co. 
57 Washington St., Chicago 


has 
finds 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
«In Excelsis for School and Chapel” 


just ublished, is the largest and most complete 
kk for the pu ever issued by The Century Co. 
to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tus SunpAY ScHooL Trmzs, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


It is designe 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishes the well-known Pligrim Series of 
son ps and Sunday-school ° 
Samples an ice-list free. Books and palodicals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
Sunday-school library books from all publishers a 
specialty. 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


Established 1880 
M. P. MOLLER, "4a8RsTown, 
Manufacturer and builder of 
Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 
Pianos 


for churches and Sunday-schools. Write for 
special manufacturer's prices. Our instruments 
eir prices are both right for you. 
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Publishers of 
SELECT NOTES, 
PELOUBET’S QUARTERLIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICTURES, 
and all other Sunday-school requisites. 
Send for samples, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Ww A 
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the Library 


Our approved lists of Sunday-school li- 
brary books contain the best books from all 
publishers. Shall we mail it for your peru- 
sal? All books at a liberal discount. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
122 Nassau St., New York 





Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions."’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


Supplies, at the lowest prices, everything for 
Church and Sunday-school use—that ‘is, 
everything worth having. Sunday-school 
library books and record books of every sort 
our specialty. 

Purrapecenta: 1319 Walnut St.; New Yorx: 
156 Fifth Avenue; CHICAGO: 37 Randolph St.; 
Sr. Louis: 1516 Locust 5+. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


1. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 
BSeeseoetes 


Oil, Gas, 






Over WHEELE 1 or Electric. 
ooytes REFLECTORS 


by their merit, deserve your con- 
sideration. ‘Tens of thousands 
doing faithful service to-day. 
Made for charyh use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated cata- 
log prez. Please state wants. 
Write at once. Wheeler Reflector Co., 

No. 102 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 











~ “Oxford ” 





In Actual Use 


** I want to emphasize the value of this y +k, 


since I know it by personal experience. 
helps of the Oxford Bible are really what they 
are called. 
the best for the average teacher.’ 


Oxford University Press 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ - 
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Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 
With New Helps, 
Maps, and 124 
Pull-page Plates. 
The Best Paper 
The Best Printing 
The Best Binding 





The 
.». On the whole, I think it is 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog 


American 
Branch 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOODY AND INGERSOLL 
CONTRASTED 


Their Testimony In Life—in Death 
By H. M. WHARTON, D.D. 
Price by Mail, tg conts 


Address Nationa) Evangelization 
1022 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 











Complimentary to 
Sunday-School 
Workers 


Rev. S. H. Cummings, editor of The Home 
Guardian, would be pleased to send sample 
copies and premium list to every Sunday-school 
worker, and will also present each applicant 
with a fine lithograph of our Lord’s Prayer, 


are sent to prepay postage. 


Baltimore, Md. 


16> 30 inches in size, if three two-cent stamps 
Address the Rev. 
S. H. Cummineos, 586 Presstman Street, 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Coad See foes catalogue 
SaniTapy commuNoy ¢) co., 
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WENT 


From time to time is shown with 





The Sunday School Times says 


** are of high grade. The work is excellent.” 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


snorTee . D. L. MOODY 


by his son, Paul Dwight Moody. Two volumes 
18 illustrations, including = of aa | ploody. 

ts everywhere. Libera! terms. 
Agents Itt Superintendent, 250 La Salle Ave. 
Chicago, or Bast Northfield, Mass. 





A-CORN S A I VE costs nothin; 
totry. Sen 
name and address on postal, and yo 
will get a trial box by return mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


25 cents. | 


remarkable clearness and sim- 
plicity in 

Arnold’s Chart of 

Christ’s Journeyings 
Little outline maps, Bible refer- 
ences, and an orderly arrange- 
ment of events, make it easy for 
, the Bible student to grasp and 
remember the main events in the 
journeyings. 


Printed on a single sheet of linen map paper, 
9% X19 inches, and folded within stiff cloth cov- 
ers, 34 X6% inches. Price: 20 cents; five 


or more copies, 15 cents each. For sale by 
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Bigtow & Main Co., New Y 





ords onl se cents. 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 
The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENCTHENING, INVICORATING 
Used for Quarter Century 
Adtrems Dittman, | Barclay Street, New York 


booksellers,or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes | 


Philadelphia, July 14, 1900 | 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,”’ 


4 Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at | 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year, (‘The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$ 1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.5Q© One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
. 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
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Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


iditions may be made at any time 
Additions 5 a club-onch additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, anc the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


AClub at 
Two Rates 
cents each, and 
60 cents each, w 
How Papers 
are 
Addressed 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 


The papers for aclub of five or more 

subscribers may be ordered sent 

partly to individual addresses at 75 
artly ina package to one address, at 
a so desired: 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
the subscribers in the club. The 
package is addressed to one person 


A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- 
ferred to & separate address at any time, upon the 


additional payment of 15 cents. 

Dividing 

PP PSSA... 
Brong? cates 

all the leachers 

ree, upon application. 


of five or more copies each, 
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* 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Thé Sunda 


One free copy additional | 


Large packages at the 6o cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
if desired. 


of way ome issne of the paper to enable 
of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Summer Schools : 
at Eagles Mere . 

at Bedford . 

| at Williams Grove . 

at Ringing Rocks. 

| New York, Summer School of 

Religious Pedagogy, at | 

Chautauqua . . July 7 to Aug, 17 

| Massachusétts, Normal | 





all. Away down in Montpelier, Bear Lake 
cluding terms for’ board, etc., may be | County, a young minister is doing excel- 
made directly to the Institute, 80 Institute | lent work among the young men, and has 
Place, Chicago. a Boys’ Brigade connected with his church. 
Albion, Cassia County, Sunday-school 
sent to the convention a modest little girl 
of twelve years, who gave a verbal report 
of ‘*some of the best things in her Sun- 
day-school,’’ which is the only Protestant 
Sunday-school in the whole county. 
HE interesting little town of Poca-| At Clayton, Custer County, a lady has 
tello, Idaho, has a population of carried on a little Sunday-school for three 
Schools, at Laurel Park . July, 16°20 | forty-five hundred, about one-third of years with but three or four helpers. An- 
| Colorado Normal Institute, at which is Roman Catholic, one-third Mor- | other lady came from Virginia to Custer 
| ng eee - ea mon, and one-third Protestant. The last August, and organized a school of 
aga sve tperty Frnenidy . July 24 to Aug. 1 ‘latter deserve great credit for so delight- | children, to which the older people are 
| Tennessee, School of Primary, | fully welcoming and entertaining the | now beginning to come. 
} Methods, at Monteagle . August 13-24 eighty-four delegates, besides many visit- A school in Lenhi €ounty succeeded 
How Josey. Feineyy ted Jemer Suatner | ors, to their Fourth Annual State Sunday- | in winning from one family a mother and 


Inquiries about farther details, in- 
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. July 18-24 
goto Aug. 3| AY Winning Fight in Idaho 
August 6-13 | 
August 20-24 

| 


July 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 





S s Park . . «July 9-2 : ae 
aa rien ee & ie Wile} oa School Convention, held there June 26-28. | children, who came every Sunday but one 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green, . . August 28-30 What It Cost to Attend the Convention | ae ~ “gee ye 1 ep Sheet Pa 
Massachusetts, at Pittsfield . . October 2-5 : and, hearing the Fourt ommandment. 
; ; : | Z y 7-0: counties, seven; — : . 
Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial . October 10-12 | Id aho has tw my ne sa : discussed, he said, “Well, I never thought 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona, . . October 16-18 | of which are organized, and is a state of | 


: as of Sunday work in that way before, but I 
Maine, at Dexter . . October 16-18 | long distances, containing 84, 290,square 








: 3 rill come to Sunday-school now.’’ Great 
Rhode Island, at Providenc October miles, and a population of 110,000, about | will c 'Y ig: 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . Nov. —— enemcorter of -dhldh te -Mermen.:: it results followed his example. aho 1s 
District of Columbia, at Washington, . Nov. 12-14 * " in f ‘road al said to be the only state in the Union 
Michigan, at Owosso . . November 13-15 | « ut myo mi i : EP porn 2 with no Sunday law. 
i ‘ ré cen x ABD 

Stak Here pees ace tion,« Aag Looe hed The majority of schools represented at 

New Brunswick, at Campbellton , October one-half rate was made to convention | 


the convention are held in one room. A 
| **live’’ Sunday-school at Boise City has 
a young men's class of twenty-five or 
| thirty which grew from small numbers, 
‘and under difficulties and discourage- 
'ments peculiar to the country. They 
have built a separate room in which to 
meet, and are general benefactors to the 
rest of the Sunday-school, having made 
| eight screens, which the ladies of the 


October 9-11 | 
. October 23-25 | 


| Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth . 
Ontario, at Brockville 

Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico. 


delegates. Many of these traveled five 
and six hundred miles each, at a probable 
total cost of $560, to attend the conven- 
tion. One young lady from a Sunday- 
| school in Challis, Custer County, traveled 


| . . 
| : | thirty hours, a hundred and fifty miles, in 
| Summer Courses in the | 


| a stage (a large spring wagon with a can- 
| Moody Bible Institute 


| vas cover), and then boarded the first 
Ser assenger train she had ever been on to 
| OR several years Mr. Moody's insti- | P 
- hs | ride the twenty-four miles to complete her | ~ : 4 
tution in Chicago, now known as the | | Sunday-school covered appropriately, an 
; | journey. A young man twenty-two years , e 

wae for Chnsttale wothere ahd Wile tee 'which are used to divide the classes of 

mer course for Christian workers, and this | ~~” 5 — came school. | tem ade y- 
| rode ina stage a hundred and fifty miles | ain Troonl aduring tesson time. 


rear is no exception. The numerous | : 
aihieds caipaed ah the increasing num- | © Redrock, Montana, crossing the Rocky | A little Sunday-echool, statted by One 


bers of those taking advantage of these Mountains, and for the first time in his si Sa seven ase ago, where there 
life saw a railroad train, on which he| “4S Out one professing Christian, now 


os « ee me 
%% &% 


i... 


; i ion of usefulness, attest 
: y Se hool ‘Times will be sent to any of the | COurses of preparation 5 - | has an average attendance of twent ,-five 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at ‘ 4 Z > ] , n | y » 
the following rates, which include postage : the need of such instruction, came to Pocatello. When it was known | 
& i % 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
Vo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
mckage to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 


he subscribers. 


The course : 
extends through June, July, August, and that he was on his way toa Sunday-schoo 
| September, and is under the management peahieres t. he was besieged with eangne- | 
| of the Rev. Dr. James M. Gray of Boston, | "°"> but was firm and true to his mis- 
sion. One of his parents is a Mormon, 


but, there being no organization of Mor- | 


1 and subscribed five dollars to the state 
work last year. There are many lady 
superintendents of Sunday-schools 
| throughout the state. 





who is a well-known leader in Bible-class 


work Splendid Growth of Three Years 


The curriculum is of such an ac- 


for Great Hritain, } ‘ 3 : | mons at Challis, a few years ago he was Number of school i 

ay fiyernorer How. Landon, WC wilt veut peary | COmMmodating character that pastors, pub- | Yous t! “aslo & Iw Years ago he was) Number of schools reported in r8g7 . . 28 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the r : . ata t rawn in a Dl ass a ia who 1S . 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subsortbere. | lic-school teachers, and others, can take in superintendent of the Sunday Bead which | as ~ " ** 1899 . . 124 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, | part of it during their vacations. Many “ ae és 3900 .. 14% 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pr, O, Box 





1550. 


the young man joined at his conversion 
about six months ago. 


do this. 


Th h with a total membership of 8,683. 
: 5 While a - | : ; 
There are day classes which number sherererlonan | Ithas been exceedingly difficult to. get 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


E 








0.16 
I CATT AR io, céccistnssctnsh vstesseghpbicer $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1900, 
$2,626,441.18 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and 7reas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 


WM. B, KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. KE. Gillingham, “dward Lowber Welsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 


% interest, without default of prs: 
interest, is the record of our 21 years of placin 
choice first-mortgage real-estate Cone. Throug 
the long and severe financial depressions our first- 

mortgage loans, carefully selected, have stood secure 
without loss to a single customer. Write to us for our 
list of loans in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, and for the causes and proofs of our success 
in the trying period between 1878-1b09. 

LOANS GUARANTERR 

THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making ingutry concerning 
hing advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


ishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
: bie. 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Time. 





three hundred or more, and evening | porate he es weyeee Sag ered ’ reports, but ninety-nine schools have re- 
classes easily twice as large, or larger. A | ** VIC€-Presidents, pire toys ported regularly. All but fifteen hold 


















| day teaching is at present in the Poetical has | * Whe uhel , 
| Books of the Old Testament, to be fol. | "#5 “©#vene¢ the whole community to a 


| lowed by a comparative study of the Gos- 


1,737-§06.6a | 
1934-50 


Dispensational Study of the Old. Testa- | school has been superintended for several 
ment Prophets is announced for Tuesday | ay by s lady who hes worked inde- 
evenings to extend through the whole fatigably. The school nas pare! about a 
course, while on Thursday evenings Sun- hundred members in a community of two 
day-school workers are instructed in the | three hundred, In fourteen years it 
use of the International Lessons. The has been suspended but two Sundays, and 
then for good reasons, and its influence 


marvelous degree. 

| One man who was welcomed by the 
convention rode one pony, another carry- 
ing his ‘‘ pack,’’ from Baggs, Wyoming, 


pels, and the analysis of two or three or 
the New Testament Epistles. As oppor- 


| tunity offers, lectures may also be given 
on such themes as Comparative Religion 
and Inspiration. 


| 
| Dr. Gray's method is particularly help- 


| a twelve days’ journey of four hundred | 
miles, across mountains and deserts, to be | 
He told some 


present at the convention. 


| ful in assisting beginners to expound the 


interesting things about the strange, good 
work he has been doing in Wyoming, in 
‘*a valley where men's hands are stained 
with blood." He is hunting a new field, 
and goes wherever he finds the kind of 
work to which he has consecrated his life. 


Bible for themselves and prepare Bible 
readings and religious addresses. 

Students who enroll for the Special 
Summer Course are entitled also to the. 
full privileges of the regular departments 
of the Institute, which include the musi-| Hindrances that Don’t Seem to Hinder 
cal work under Professor Towner, Miss| A lady living on Blue Creek, eight 
Mabel Hall's instruction for primary | miles from Small, Fremont County, has 
Sunday-school teachers, and practical ex- | been superintendent, for two or three years, 
perience in tent, open-air meetings, jail of a Sunday-school eight miles from her 
work, mission services, etc. home, and rides the sixteen miles on 

These privileges are absolutely free to , Sundays to that little school. 





sessions twelve months in the year. Six- 
teen schools report teachers’ -meetings, — 
one, in Weiser, Washington County, -of 
twenty members. Decision Day is held 
there twice a year, with good results. 
Five schools report having Home Depart- 
ments. Two hundred and twenty-nine 
| were received into the church during the 
year. There is one primary union in the 
state, at Boise City ; this was started a 
year ago with less than half a dozen 
members, now has ten. 

Hindrances to Sunday-school work in 
Idaho are many: The meeting- places 
are unsuitable ; many day-school build- 
ings are used, and some of these need the 
services of a consecrated janitor to make 
them at all tidy and fit for use ; there are 
great distances between ranches,—one 
family was spoken of as having ridden 
seven miles each Sunday, and were regu- 
lar attendants all last year. A ‘dedi- 
cated gospel wagon,"’ to pick up the 
willing ones along the way, was suggested 
as being a way of overcoming this diffi- 
culty. Bad rvads,—in one district a wide 
belt of lowland along both sides of the 


| river, and dividing the neighborhood, is 
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Worth Repeating 





so wet for about two months, spring and 
fall, that attendance at Sunday-school is 
almost impossible. Lack of Christian 
workers and want of interest,—in one : 

place there was but one ee paeadincs Things That Make a Man 
and he refused to act as superintendent, 
but said he “would come when he | Sietinadha te By th issi 
could ;'’ two women took up and carried | Westminster Press, the po mare ae open 
on the school : they are consecrated | by Mr. Speer bearing the above title are reprinted here, 
mothers, although their names are not | Saat om ro Se ee en 
yet on the church roll. Sabbath break- : 
ing,—heads of families are too busy to 
take their families to church, horses on vi 

} 








By Robert E. Speer 








Decision 


NDECISION,”’ old Dr. William M. 


needed for work, and distances too great | Taylor used to say, shaking his 
for the families to walk. The observance | shaggy head,—«« indecision is the paraly- 
of the Sabbath in its true sense, it is esti- | sis of usefulness." Truly indecision | 


mated, would double the attendance of! is one of the things that unmake a 
the Sunday-schools, Great need of | man.  Decisiveness, positiveness, cer- 
‘‘elbow touch"’ is felt,—need of going | tainty of character, are the qualities de- | 
through the shot and shell together ; but | manded in a man. Many sports are so | 
too many workers have to~hold the fort| admirable because they train boys to 
and fight the battles alone. quickness of sight and judgment, and | 
Saving the Red Men discipline the life with all its powers and | 

Pocatello is a little restful oasis of about | faculties to respond instantly to the will. 
two square miles in the center of the Fort Decision should begin with the positive 
Hall Indian Reservation, where there are | and fearless choice of sides, in those mat- 
about fifteen hundred Indians: and it is | ters where each real man, eschewing all 
interesting to know that one of the chief ttmuning .an4compromisé, must have 
men among them, and probably the last ich keen oe ew, Reow:; Te ue 
one to kill a white man, is now a Chris- | ae, Soe Gane. Te hee chert, com | 
tian man. A good lady has been giving pass, course, and helm. He steers. | 
her life to the work at the Fort Hall| Least of all does he drift with reference | 
to his relationship to God and Christ. | 
He heeds the words written in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and he gives thought to | 
the great truths of life «‘lest haply he 
drift away from them.’’ 


Agency for thirteen years, and only in the 
last two has’she begun to see good, and | 
often wonderful, results. Miss Frost's 
school numbers about two hundred, many | 
of whom are true Christians. They sent | 
a contribution of five dollars for state ail sorts of ip@uences,.work, on ment, 
eal break down decision of character. There 

Total receipts of the Association during is a moral gravitation that draws men | 
the year are $62. 44,—$40.75 of which has down earthward, makes them spiritually 


: | stoop-shouldered.._ Life is like t 
been contributed by the schools. for the tn winter all things fed ih dead an 
Support of state and county work. — Dis- | 


: down, and only those things work up that 
bursements, .$58.94, and balance in treas- y Bt uP 
, possess the power of decisive resistance. 
ury, $3.50. $277 was subscribed at the | ; 
: Men are caught in the current of weak- 
Convention for future work, and J50 of | ; 

3 é . i ness of will, the current of sin, the cur- | 
this was paid to the International Asso- 
ciation. 

It was decided to divide the state into 
three districts,—north, southwest, and | 
southeast,—with a president to look out | 
for the work in each, and the following | 
officers were elected : President, Horace | ti 

, : ‘ ? action. 
E. Neal, Boise ; vice-presidents, Daniel | 


Stephens, Challis ; Fred Kirgies, Weiser | she useful ae in the world _ the | 
|men of decision, Perhaps sometimes 


H. K. Linges, Bingham County; E. | oe ; 
: theyerr. But the slow, hesitating, irreso- 
Hunt, Blaine; E. R. Headley, Moscow ; : 4 
2 “ lute men are left maundering and gurgling 
Mrs. R. H. Leonard, Silver City ; sécre- or] 
, | by the roadside as the great stream of life 

tary and treasurer, E. C. Cook, Boise ; SS i ne 
- flows past. ‘‘ The fact is,"’ said Sydney | 
statistical secretary, R. S. Madden, Cald- |... ae . 
; i Smith, «‘ that, to do anything in this world | 
well ; superintendent normal work, H. A. th doi . Ga teed back | 

: . wo ing, w u 

Lee, Weiser ; superintendent Home De- . — 


partment, Mrs. D. W. Standrod, Poca- ‘ ‘ 
: ; ° danger, but jump in and scramble through 
tello ; superintendent primary work, Mrs. | 


J. C. Black, Albion _as well as we can. It will not do to be 
: é | perpetually calculating risks and adjusting 
Pocatello, Idaho, nice chances ; it did very well before the 
flood, when a man could consult his 
friends upon an intended publication for 
Evidences of the great | a hundred and fifty years, and then live'to 
stride being made in see his success afterwards ; but at present 
the vast region called | 4 man waits, and doubts, and consults his 
Texas are fast accumulating. It is none | brother and his particular friends, till one 
the less so in ‘matters pertaining to reli- | fine day he finds that he is sixty years of 





rent of cowardice, the current of selfish- 
ness or narrowness, and, wanting the | 
faculty of quick, sharp decisiveness, are 
swung away from their moorings and 
adrift before the will is awake and the 
resistant forces can be summoned into 


x % % 


A Pield Worker 
for Texas 


gion. The Texas State Sunday-school | age ; that he has lost so much time in | 


Association indicates its determination to | consulting his first cousins and particular 
‘keep up with the procession '’ by ap- | friends, that he has no more time to foi- 
At the State low their advice.’’ There is a wise de- 
There is a holy impetuous- 


pointing a field secretary. 
convention in April, the executive com-_ liberation. 
mittee announced that it intended to secure ness. 

a field worker as soon as conditions would The Bible constantly holds the irreso- 
justify such action ; and now, two months lute, undecided life up to contempt It 
afterwards, the committee announces that speaks of men who are like «clouds 
Lewis Collins, a prominent Sunday-school without water, carried along by winds ; 
worker of Louisville, Kentucky, has been autumn trees without fruit, twice dead, 


chosen for the position, his-work begin- plucked up by the roots.”’ It refers 
ning July 1 _scorvfully to the *‘double-minded man, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


shivering and thinking of the cold and | 


| all the latest news of the war in South | 


(15) 447 


Am in all his ways. '* And Jesus | him with all this blood on my conscience, 
imself told John to write to the -Laodi- | and I would tell England to make her own 
ceans, ‘‘ Because thou art lukewarm, and | terms of peace.”’ 


neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee out| It was suggested that possibly England 
of my mouth,"’ while in one of his great- | herself was not entirely innocent. 

est parables he said that when the prodi-|  « That's quite so ; but if Kriiger placed 
gal carfie to himself and rose up from himself in that position, after showing the 
among his swine to be a man again, the fight he has, England would have to make 
new manliness burst forth in decision,— | the best of terms, or answer for it to the 


poe oY Pua oe | best element in her own land, as well as 

ys express itself in | the entire civilized world."’ 
decision. ‘‘ The longer I live the more | 
certain I am,"’ said Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
‘« that the great difference between men, 
the feeble and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant, is energy and invincible 
determination—a purpose once fixed, and | 


then death or victory. That quality will central police station in Kansas 
do anything that can be done in this _ City, Kansas, one day last week, 
world ; and no talents, no circumstances, | leading a fine shepherd dog by a short 


no opportanities, will make « two-leesed | piece of rope tied to his collar. The boy's 
creature a man without it.’’ It ion tate ee — one se 
that made Disraeli prime minister of Great ‘Well, weil, well! what's the matter 
Britain. ‘I have begun, several times, | here ?"’ asked a big policeman, stooping 
many things,’’ he said, finishing his first | ae ore ae bat fp ws 

speech in the House of Commons amid | could stop crying. + ae One ee 
jeers and laughter at his failure, ««and I| ** Please, sir,"’ he sobbed, ‘my mother 
have often succeeded at last ; aye, sir, and | 5 too poor to pay for a license for Shep, 


though I sit down now the time will come | oN I brought him here to have you kill 


x % 
“ Shep ” 


From the Kansas City Star 


BOY about ten years old went to the 


when you will hear me.’’ 
y Then he broke out with another wail 


The man of decision always will do | that was heard all through the city build- 
what he ought to do. He will never slink | ing. Shep stood there mute and motion- 
out of hard responsibilities under the plea less, looking up into the face of his young: 
that he cannot perform them. He knows | seni igs ge oom out ae 
that ‘‘impossible"’ .is an impossible word | desk sergeant fo sarah inte "the bal 
in the line of duty. absent-mindedly whistling a tune which 
oo Wee teallhey 0 che don nobody ever heard before, while the cap- 

ts taste Chit ’ tain remembered that he must telephone 
; mah, somebody. Then Chief McFarland led 
When Duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ | the boy to the door, and patting him on 

The youth replies, ‘I can,’ ”’ | the head, said kindly : 

ia al Bo: ol little fellow, _don t cry any 





This is the kind of life for a ma 


‘but a life of iron and steel, of quick | sand dollars."’ 
vision, sober, steady judgment, and sharp, 
| keen, decisive will. Every true man will 


‘« Oh, thank you, sir!’’ They were tears 
| of joy now. He bounded out into the 
| street and ran off towards his homé with 


be another John the Baptist. ‘‘What Shep prancing along and jumping up and 


| went ye out into the wilderness to behold ? | trying to kiss the boy's face. It was hard 


a reed shaken with the wind? But what | to tell which was the happiest, the boy or 
. | the dog. 

went ye out for to see? a man clothed in Pee” 

soft raiment? Behold they that wear soft | © 

raiment are in kings’ houses.’’ Even so, 

but the kingly life and the kingly work | 


are his who scorns the raiment of delicacy | 





«Commonly Used Drug”’ 
Dr. Wood refers to Coffee 
Dr. Jas. Wood of Philadelphia, speaking of 


and who unshaken stands ‘‘ foursquare to | the effect of coffee, says: “ These symptoms 
all the winds that blow.” | bear silent but impressive witness to the terrible 


| injury which is being wrought by this commonly 
used drug.” 


| 
£%% If health is worth anything, it is worth looking 


’ : | after carefully. Any person who drinks coffee, 
Moody 5 Solution of the | and has any sort of ailment that can be traced 
South-African War 


| back, through even a very long line of disturb- 
| ances, to the nervous system, may depend upon 
From “ The Life of D. L. Moody,” by his son, W. R. | it that coffee is the cause of the difficulty. 

Moody | The drug contained in coffee has a direct ac- 

tion upon the nerves, differing in different peo- 

U NTIL within a few days of the end, | ple. The effect may show in one person in the 
he took the keenest interest in | shape of dyspepsia; in another person, in weak 

eyes ; in another, palpitation of the heart; in 
another, kidney or howel trouble ; in another. 
: } i bad complexion or eruptions on the skin ; in 
Africa, over which he was greatly exercised. another, a general feeling of lassitude and weak- 
A few days before the final summons, he | ness at times. All of these, and a long list of 
was resting quietly with closed eyes, when | other disturbances, come directly from a dis- 
suddenly he remarked : | turbed nervous system, where the nerve matter, 
° the delicate gray substance that is contained in 

«I know what I would do if I were old the nerve centers and in the brain, has been de- 


everything, and insisted on being told | 


| Kriiger.’’ 


Thinking that he had been dreaming, | food. 
his son inquired if he had had a good That is the exact work of coffee with highly 
organized people. Such people feel the loss of 


aca coffee for a time, unless something is given to 
«I wasn’t asleep,” he replied ; ** Twas take its place. This is the mission of Postum 
thinking of that horrible war."’ Food Coffee ; it not only furnishes, when prop- 
«« Well, what would you do if you were erly made, a delicate coffee flavor in itself, but 


_— 51» 
mage nant . elements required by nature to rebuild the ner- 
«Oh, I would a send a message to vous system and reconstruct the tearing down 
Lord Salisbury, and state that there had work that has been going on from the use of 
been so many hundreds killed on the ‘drug coffee."’ (We use the words “drug cof- 
Boer side, and so many on the English fee,’ because all regular coffee is in reality a 
: dl ld th id drug, and its continued use will, in ninety cases 
| ae on id ane co ad ae phe out of a hundred, bring on trouble of some kind. ) 
man, | should soon have to stan ore Postum Food Coffee is sold by all first-class 
God, and that I didn’t want to go before grocers. 


stroved, to an extent, and not replaced from the 


| 


carries with it the phosphate of potash and other 
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SOPvaisny. 
“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
w 


LD 
go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 


*s Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to 
uateee he henschold dad works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if pangs are upturned while house- 
cleaning goes on—why, biame her again. One pomedy 
is within her reach. fi she uses Sapolio everything will 
look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over. No. 28. 





B. & B. 


Shelf emptying’ 


Been in business thirty-one years. 
‘Selling choice dry goods at prices that save 
ple money is the constant feature that’s 
ought constantly growing results. 
Surpassed all records this season. 
And this 1900 shelf emptying by far the 
most/important of any yet. : 
rger odd lines—more vigorous price work. 
es of 75c. and dollar silks, 50c. 


; fn onn toftatas and all kinds of 
prices to create enthusiastic attention. 


Broken assortments of 7§¢, and dollar dress 
goods, suitings, and skirifgs, §0¢.—genuine 
opportunity for fine choice things, 

ifty*tent: dress goods, 25c. 

zc. wash goods, 7 %c. 

10¢c. wash goods, §c. 

Fine dress cottons reduced, 15¢., 20c., 2§c. 

Lot of D. & J. Anderson’s 46 cent: madras, 
1§c. 

Suits, skirts, shirt waists—all summer mer- 
chandise—none exempt from the price cut- 
ting. 

Now’s the time to make your dry goods 
wants known—save good money. 

Sixty-four departments participating. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Feeding for Health 


Directions by a Food Expert 
A complete change in food makes a complete 








change in body. ‘Therefore, if you are ailing in 
any way, the surest road back to health is to 
change your diet. Try the following breakfast 
for ten days, and mark ‘the result : 
Two soft-boiled eggs. (If you have a weak 
Stomach, boil the eggs as follows : Put two eggs 
into a pint tin cup of boiling water, cover, and set | 


off the stove. Take out in nine minutes ; the | 


whites will be the consistency of cream and | 
partly digested. Don't change the directions in | 
any particular.) Some fruit, cooked or raw, | 
cooked preferred, a slice of toast, a little butter, 
four heaping teaspoons of Grape-Nuts with some 
cream, a cup of properly boiled Postum Food | 
Coffee. ' 
The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is fully and | 
Scientifically cooked at the factory, and both 
that and the Postum Coffee have the diastase 
(that which digests the starchy part) developed 
in the manufacture. Both the food and the 
coffee, therefore, are predigested, and assist, in | 
@ natural way, to digest the balance of the food. | 
Lunch at noon, the same 


For dinner in the evening use meat and one 
or two vegetables. Leave out the fancy desserts. 
Never over-eat. Better a little less than too 
much. 


If you can use health as a means to gain suc- 
cess in business or in a profession, it is well 
worth the time and attention required to arrange | 
your diet to accomplish the result. ¢ 


The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





'is Everything 
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“THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.” 


Oppressive 
Heat 


How weak and weary one feels after the slightest 
exertion these hot days! All the strength seems to 
leave the body—ambition is gone. What a difference, 
though, after a refreshing glass of 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt 


It cools the blood and infuses energy into every part of 

the sysiem. It strengthens the nerves, and prevents 

the indisposition always caused by heat. : 
Abbey’s Salt is a standard lish aration 

made from the salts extracted from t of pure 

wae Sree SS teak ee eee Sy Se public and 
ession of two continen 

OEE by cand eatmait, 00 tant iy tna 


25c., 50c., and $1 per bottle 


escent Salt Co., 
vee ses en beer. 15 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Booklet free on request. 





we 


The Maritime Medical News 


says: 
* The lasti 
of Abbey's 


efferve ce 
rvescent it 


makes it a most palatable 


drink, and 
qualities make 
avie.” 


2 


Allegree, Ky. 


its refrigerant 


invalu- 


“Your Salt works like a 
charm. It seems to be just 
what has always been want- 
ing, cooling and refreshing, 
and not nauseating in any 
particular. I shall never be 
without it in my office. 
have to keep all I need."’ 


W. C. Dulmage, M.D. 


2 


1570 Asbury Avenue, 


Evanston, Ill 


Dec. 21, 1899. 
“Your Effervescent Salt is 
an excellent article, being 
gently laxative and cooling, 
and agreeable at the same 


time. I consider it also an 
excellent adjunct in the treat- 
ment of nervous affections on 
account of its sooth og quali- 


Dr. Wm. B. Mann. 


ties.’’ 


2 


480 Putnam Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Nov. 17, 1899. 


**I consider Abbey's Salt a 
most excellent aperient and 


cooling drink,"’ 


Charles E. Manning, M.D. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


Before 1854 there were no 


Waltham Watches nor any 


American Watchés. 


To-day tne 
tradition that one must go abroad for 


a good watch has been exploded 
by the American Waltham Watch 


Company. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 








The Swing 











The under- 
swing of 
RAMSEY MODEL D. 
SWINGING PEDALS makes 
ankle motion automatic, and 
cycling 25 per centeasier. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Write, and let us tell 
you about it. Hlustrated book- 
let free. Pedatls,$3. Toe clips, 50c. 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 








GET A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE 


RALSTONS 4.00 
HEALT 
SHOE fs. ™iiverea.s4.25 


Every where. 








A FRAGRANT, 
ANTISEPTIC 
DENTIFRICE. 
ONLY BENEFIT 
CAN FOLLOW 
ITS USE. DO 
NOT ACCEPT 
ANY SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR RU- 
BIFOAM. PRICE, 
25 CENTS AT 
DRUGGISTS.,. 








By writing for our catalog, which tells all 
about this remarkable shoe, which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gives your feet com- 


fort and good health. It tells all about twenty 
styles, and how to buy shoes. /f's free. You 


vial 2 cent 
Sample Ase on senbtet: stamps 


E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mess, 





can get a good fit by mail. 











RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 


CAMPELLO (SROCKTON), MASS. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a 
publishers will refund to subscribers any monty that they lose 


— = 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise, 
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| with our six exposure 
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With any Kind 
of Fruit 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer furnishes 
an ideal dessert and makes a most 
enjoyable luncheon, easily pre- 
pared at home and obtainable 
anywhere. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


is sold at all stores that 
sell Uneeca Biscuit 


National Biscuit Company. 


Educational 


w PSE PROVIDENCE. Re 


tu 3, but o} to 
‘iat ago; | pen 


sented last year. Ideal combination of school and 
life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL-B., Principal. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


‘John 1. Blair, Foundation, Co-educational. 5 
year. Prepares for any college. Music, art. Campus, 
40 acres. New buildings. Large endowment justifies 
low rates. Board and tuition, 


$0. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Prin., Bloirstown, N. J. 
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Mercersburg, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy Yiercersbur ont 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
ju ent, and Christian manliness. ‘Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 17. Good buildings, beau- 
tiful location. Languages, music, drawing, painting, etc. 
$190 per year. Catalogs. F. P. Bye ork Darlington. 








Teacher of Sciences, English, History, with M. S, 
degree, wishes position. Box 156, Blacksburg, Va. 





Teachers Wanted Srprcie frechers, Bureau, 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s 


BROWNIE 











Make pictures 2% x aif Snchen, Lead in Daylight 


Im cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any Schoo! Boy or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best = 
Brownle Camera, for 24 x 24 pictures, - e é 
Transparent-Film Cart 6 exposures, 2 2 . Jl 
Brownie Developing und Pointing Gata aia Mo - a 
Ash your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CQ: 
Rochester, N. Y. 








papy mee having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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